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A Day in the Life of a Mexican Peasant Family* 


OSCAR AND RUTH LEWIS 
The University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Introduction 


How aan one present scientific data on 
peoples and their cultures without losing a 
sense of the wholeness and vividness of life? 
Even in our best anthropological monographs 
people have a way of getting lost in culture 
patterns, statuses, roles, and other abstract 
concepts. As Malinowski put it over thirty 
years ago, “. . . we are given an excellent 
skeleton, so to speak, of the tribal constitution, 
but it lacks flesh and blood. We learn much 
about the framework of their society, but 
within it we cannot conceive or imagine the 
realities of human life.’ 

Life histories are of some help here, but 
they are mostly based upon the informant’s 
own statements rather than on trained direct 
observation. Parsons, Lowie, Kroeber, and 
others have tried to make anthropological data 
more vivid through the use of pseudo-fiction 
or what Kroeber has called “fictionalized eth- 
nography,” whereby an imaginary personage 
goes through all the stages of a “manufactured 
life cycle.” “The purpose is to portray the 
culture rather than a psychologically convinc- 
ing and individual character,”’? so that we are 
left with what Kroeber has aptly called “a 
generalized dummy.” 

Another approach would be through inten- 
sive family studies. Since the family unit 
is small, it serves ideally as a middle level of 
description between the conceptual extremes of 
the culture at one pole and the individual at 
the other. We can see specific individuals as 
they live and work together in a primary group. 


*A chapter of a forthcoming book, Two Mexican 
Families. 

1B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Pacific (London: 1922) 
p. 17. 

2 Alfred Kroeber, ‘‘Earth-Tongue, Mohave,” in The 
Nature of Culture (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952) p. 233. 

? Oscar Lewis. ‘An Anthropological Approach To 
Family Studies,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 35:1950. 
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The account that follows, based upon a family 
study now in preparation, presents a day in the 
life of a Mexican family, written in what 
might be called the style of ethnographic 
realism, in contrast to literary realism or eth- 
nogrtaphic fiction. All the characters are real 
persons, the events have been observed, and the 
statements and thoughts of the people are based 
upon their own autobiographical accounts. 
The Martinez family is one of the poorer 
landless families within the lowest socioeco- 
nomic group making up about 80 per cent of 
the 853 families of the village Azteca. They 
live in the poorest barrio. Like most of the 
villagers, they speak both Spanish and Nahuatl. 
Pedro Martinez, aged fifty-nine, is a rather 
unusual man. He is the recognized leader 
of a group of about eighty families of tlacolo- 
leros who, like himself, till the soil of the 
communal hillside lands. Fifteen years ago 
Pedro astounded the villagers by becoming 
an ardent Protestant and converting some of 
the families in his barrio. He was one of the 
few men in the village who stopped making 
charcoal for sale, because it threatened to de- 
stroy the village forests. The other members 
of his family include his wife Esperanza, his 
four sons, Felipe, Martin, Ricardo, and Moises, 


‘and his youngest daughter Machrina. Also 


living with them is Herman, a seven-year-old 
boy who was born out of wedlock to Pedro's 
oldest daughter, Conchita. (Conchita was mar- 
ried (but not to Herman’s father) after the 
boy’s birth, and she lives nearby. The ages of 
the children in the household range from, 
seven to twenty. 


It was still dark when Esperanza Martinez 
opened her eves. The house was quiet, and no 
sounds came from the street. There were 
clouds in the sky; no stars could be seen 
through the spaces between the corn stalks 
forming the walls of the kitchen in which she 
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and Pedro slept. Esperanza got quietly out of 
their hard bed, smoothed her dress, and 
wrapped a thin cotton shaw] about her head and 
shoulders to ward off the morning chill. She 
walked barefoot across the dirt floor, found 
the big clay water jug, and dashed some cold 
water on her face; then dried herself with the 
edge of her shawl. 

Kneeling at the hearth, Esperanza uncovered 
the ashes of last night's fire and fanned some 
still-glowing chunks of charcoal into flame. 
She didn’t want to use a match to light the 
fire, for a box of matches costs five centavos 
and was still a luxury for many in the village. 
Now the big clock in the plaza struck four. 
It was a half-hour earlier than she had thought. 
Well, her daughter Machrina could sleep a 
little longer then. Esperanza filled the clay 
pot and set the cinnamon tea to boil. 

Over a hundred tortillas to be made—twenty- 
five each for Pedro and the three sons who 
worked in the field, ten more for Pedro’s dog. 
Esperanza lifted down a tin can hanging from 
the rafters. It contained corn which had been 
ground at the mill the night before. Before 
the coming of the mill, a few years back, Es- 
peranza had always got up at two in the morn- 
ing during the farming season to grind boiled 
corn into a fine dough. Now the mill did 
most of that work for her; she had only to 


re-gtind the dough a bit to make it smoother 


and give it the “taste” of the grinding stone. 
Yes, it was good to have the mill. But all the 
same, the thirty-four centavos paid to the 
miller would have bought half enough corn to 
feed the whole family one meal. Machrina 
should do more grinding at home, Esperanza 
decided, as she knelt before the stone metate. 

The slapping of the tortillas into shape 
caused Pedro to stir, but the reassuring sound 
lulled him back to sleep. Their bed stood in 
the far corner of the kitchen behind an im- 
provised wall of empty plum crates, This 
wall did not protect him from the noises of the 
kitchen, but it did provide some privacy from 
the grown children—except during the plum 
season, when the crates were needed to haul 
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plums. In another corner of the kitchen 
Machrina and Herman slept on undisturbed. 
The four sons were sleeping in the adobe 
room in the front of the house. 

When the plaza clock struck five, Esperanza 
awakened Machrina, who quickly jumped up 
and took her mother’s place at the metate, A 
little later Esperanza woke up Martin, since 
it was his turn to go for water. He slipped 
on some soiled cotton pants and Awaraches, 
washed his face, and without a word shouldered 
the yoke with the two water-cans and left for the 
fountain. It was July, and the daily rains now 
watered the fruit trees and the garden; so 
Martin had to make only eight trips back and 
forth to fill the family water jug. In the dry 
season the boys had to make twenty trips. 

Felipe awoke before Martin had finished his 
chore. Felipe was the most fastidious member 
of the family and took longest to dress. He 
took almost all his clothes off under his blanket 
at night and hung them an a nail. He brushed 
his teeth (without toothpaste), washed his 
face and hands with soap every day, and used 
a rag to dry himself with, instead of his shirt- 
tail, He had a small pocket-mirror which he 
let no one else use. All this had come about 
since Felipe had found a sweetheart, a widow 
much older than himself. Now, seated on the 
iron cot frame which supported the ofate, a 
hard mat made of bamboo stalks placed cross- 
wise and lashed together, Felipe groped for 
his huaraches. His left eye was blind, due to 
a childhood fall from a plum tree, and he 
turned his head in a rather exaggerated manner 
to see to the left. 

Pedro and Ricardo were also getting up; and 
Esperanza began to serve the men cinnamon 
tea, tortillas, chile, and salt, while Machrina 
filled four hemp shoulder bags with the same 
food for their mid-day meal. She added a 
handful of acadia pods to each portion and 
poured tea into four gourds. The men ate 
quickly, without conversation. Speaking in 
Nahuatl, Esperanza asked Pedro to bring home 
some squash for the evening meal. When 
Ricardo coughed over his food, she warned 
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him to wrap himself well in his blanket when 
they passed by the river, the abode of “Jos 
aires,” the spirits of the air. 

By 5:30 the men were ready to leave. Each 
slung a bag and a serape over his shoulder. 
Pedro called to his dog in Nahuatl, ‘Now let’s 
go.” He used the old tongue with his wife 
and his dog, but spoke to the childen in 
Spanish—except when he was angry. When 
Martin, on the other hand, said, “We're going, 
Mama,” it was in Spanish. 

The men set off in silence. Pedro some- 
times talked to the boys in the course of their 
two-hour walk to the fields, giving advice or 
telling what work had to be done. The boys 
spoke only in answer to a question. Out of 
their father’s earshot they were apt to joke 
about their sweethearts or visits to the cantinas 
of Cuernavaca. But now they moved silently 
down the road. 

Pedro and his youngest son Ricardo were 
headed for the mountain-slope cornfield which 
they had cleared the year before. This was 
communal land belonging to the municipio; 
anyone could work it. New clearings had to 
be made every two or three years, for heavy 
rains wash the topsoil away. Pedro and his 
sons often burned the brush and weeds, cut 
down young trees, and built new (stone) 
fences. The boys worked well; they had the 
largest mountain clearing in Azteca, But the 
crops could supply enough corn and beans for 
only three or four months. So Pedro had to 
try other things as well—making rope from 
ixtle, selling plums, hiring out his sons as 
farmhands. 

Felipe and Martin were now on their way 
to Don Porfirio’s fields, where they were work- 
ing as peons. These fields, located on fairly 
level ground, were cultivated by plow rather 
than by the ancient coa or hoe which Pedro 
used on his mountain strip. The land was 
easier to work than the mountain ¢/acolol, and 
Don Porfirio was less of a taskmaster than 
Pedro. So the boys were glad of a chance to 
work for Don Porfirio and to earn some cash 
for the family. Pedro could be expected to 
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give them something later on—a new shirt or 
sombrero or some pocket money. 

When they got to Don Porfirio’s field, the 
two older boys branched off, and Pedro nodded 
in parting. He walked ahead in silence with 
Ricardo, absorbed in his own thoughts. Pedro 
had sold a mule to Don Gonzalo the day 
before in order to pay off his debt to Dofia 
Conde, and it infuriated him to think that he 
had to sell it for only three hundred pesos 
when it was easily worth four hundred fifty. 
And now he had only one mule left. This meant 
that the boys would bring only half the usual 
amount of wood down from the mountains 
now, and there would be little left to sell after 
Esperanza took what she needed. During the 
plum season the boys would earn only half 
of what they made the year before, hauling the 
crates‘ of fruit to the railway station, And 
at harvest, twice as many trips would have to 
be made to bring the corn down from the 
fields; and Pedro would have to sleep in the 
mountains for twenty days instead of ten, to 
guard the harvest from thieves. With thoughts 
of this kind in his mind, Pedro walked along 
the road with Ricardo. 

Now that the men had gone, Esperanza 
took stock of the day's food supply. There 
was only a little wixtamal left, barely enough 
for the two boys still asleep, and some chile, 
cinnamon, sugar and salt. There was no 
money, because Pedro had used the mule-money 


‘to buy Auaraches for Felipe, a sombrero for 


himself, and a machete for Ricardo—all badly 
needed for work in the fields. The rest of the 
money had gone to the hateful Dofia Conde. 
Where could she borrow now? Esperanza 
could not ask her cousin Maria for another 
loan, for she had not paid back the ten pesos 
borrowed a few days ago. Nor could she 
approach the widow Gloria; she had herself 
stopped by yesterday to ask for a small loan. 
There were her neighbors to the right; but 
they had always spoken so badly about Pedro, 
ever since he had become a politico. 

No one else nearby ever had enough money 
to lend, and Esperanza did not want to borrow 
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a small sum at interest from those who had 
plenty. It was better to sell the turkey, even 
though it would be a long time before she 
would be able to buy another baby turkey to 
raise. At seven a.m. Esperanza put on her 
shawl, hiding her turkey under its folds (why 
should her neighbors know her business?) 
and left for the barrio of San Miguel, where 
she knew of several houses where they ate well. 

Machrina knelt at the metate and began to 
make fortillas. She called sharply to Moises 
and Herman and told them to wash. She 
generally adopted a scolding tone towards the 
younger boys, particularly with Herman, her 
special charge. Ever since her sister Conchita 
had come home from school and given birth to 
the fatherless boy, Machrina had taken care of 
him. Even during the first six months when 
Conchita was nursing him and still stayed at 
home, it was Machrina (then ten years old) 
who had carried Herman about, bathed him 
every three days, swaddled him carefully, so 
that he would grow up to be quiet and well- 
mannered, and washed his soiled clothes. But 
during the past few years Machrina had grad- 
ually stopped playing with him and picking 
him up, and had begun to scold him a lot. 
When he misbehaved, she spanked him. It 
didn’t trouble Machrina that Herman now 
avoided her and seemed to prefer Moises’ 


company to hers for it was right that he shouid « 


keep his distance and respect her. 

The boys had finished eating and were play- 
ing in the patio when Esperanza returned at 
eight, still carrying the turkey. While she 
ate the two fortillas Machrina had made for 
her, Esperanza told of the low price offered 
for the turkey—only two and a half pesos. 
There was nothing to do now but go to 
Sefior Don Porfirio to ask for an advance on 
the boys’ wages. Before she left, Esperanza 
reminded Moises to bring water from the 
fountain and then go to school. She sent 
Herman to her cousin’s house to bring back 
the scissors she had borrowed. Machrina 
knew her work and needed no instructions. 
Ever since Esperanza’s illness last year, Mach- 
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rina had shown that she could be depended 
upon. 

Alone now, Machrina picked up the twig 
broom and began to sweep the dirt floor. She 
swept unhurriedly, taking special pains with the 
corners, for her father noticed when the work 
was well done or not. How often had she 
heard him tell, half jokingly, half scornfully, 
how ignorant her mother had been when he 
had married her; she had not known enough to 
sweep the corners clean until he had taught her 
himself. Machrina went on to smooth out the 
blankets which covered her parents’ ofate bed; 
then did the same for her own and Herman's 
otate and for the bed shared by Martin and 
Moises. The other boys had taken their blan- 
kets with them. Machrina piled up the plum 
crates which served as a bed for Ricardo. For 
a while Ricardo had shared the cot with 
Felipe; but Felipe now wanted it all to himself 
and had quarreled and complained so much 
every time Ricardo lay down on it, that Ricardo 
had finally rigged up the eight plum crates, two 
across and four down, to make a bed of his 
own. With a rag-stuffed pillow and a blanket, 
this new bed was only a little more uncomfort- 
able than the cot. But the crates were heavy 
and made more work for Machrina, for they 
had to be piled one upon the other during the 
day, so as not to take up too much space. 

At half past nine Esperanza returned empty- 
handed from Don Porfirio. He had gone to the 
courthouse and would not be back until about 
ten. Not wishing to be humiliated by waiting 
for him, Esperanza returned home, sat and talked 
with her daughter for fifteen minutes, and then 
climbed the steep hill once more to Don Por- 
firio’s house. At ten-thirty she was back home, 
this time with four pesos in cash and twelve cuar- 
tillos of corn, both from Don Porfirio. Tired 
from having walked so much that morning, 
Esperanza lay down to rest for half an hour. 
Meanwhile Machrina, who had washed the few 
breakfast dishes and cleaned the metate, pre- 
pared the corn by soaking it in water and lime. 
She revived the fire with a straw fan and placed 
two iron bars across the hearth to hold the 
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tin can in which the mixture would be boiled. 

At eleven Esperanza awoke and left for the 
plaza to do the day’s marketing. She hurried 
down the hill, turned left at the end of her 
street, and walked along an unpaved street, 
heedless of the mud and deep puddles of water 
left by the daily heavy rains. In fact, the water 
felt good to her bare feet, for it was almost 
noon, and the ground was getting hot. At the 
end of the long street came a right turn, down 
a steep, stone-paved street, lined with many 
houses, several of which were smoothly plastered 
and white-washed and finer than any in Esper- 
anza’s barrio, She was now in the larger barrio 
of San Miguel, where some well-to-do farmers 
lived. Esperanza quickened her step, pulled her 
shawl more tightly around he shoulders, and kept 
her eyes to the ground, except for an occasional 
swift glance as she passed a house, or when she 
looked up to see who was coming her way. The 
street was quiet and empty except for a few pigs 
and chickens. Two women, still in the distance, 
were coming from the plaza. Esperanza could 
hear the slapping of sortillas in the houses and 
regretted that she had made such a late start. 
Her head ached, she was thirsty, and for the first 
time in a long while she felt that she wanted a 
drink of alcohol. 

Things at home had been peaceful. Pedro had 
not scolded her since he had taken the widow 
from the barrio of Santo Domingo to the fair 


two weeks ago. Esperanza had been resentful . 


when Pedro told her to prepare food for the 
widow. She couldn’t hide how she felt when 
serving his dinner that day; and Pedro had 
picked up the plate and thrown it at her, food 
and all, scattering beans and tortillas on the 
floor. And the flow of ugly words that followed! 
He had said that she was ignorant; he didn’t 
know how he had come to marry her; he needed 
a woman who could read and write and who was 
clever and able to earn money—like the widow! 
He said that he was a man and had the right to 
do what he pleased, and that she, Esperanza, be- 
ing a woman and a very stupid one, would have 
to bear anything he did or said to her, even if 
he should decide to bring the widow to live in 
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the same house. Better yet, he would leave the 
house and go away with the widow, who also 
knew how to cook and serve him and who would 
be of help to him because she was clever. After 
that Pedro had forced her to scrape up the beans 
and eat them while he sat and watched her. 
After he left, she cried and took out her bottle 
and drank the alcohol. The children didn’t like 
to see her drink, but sometimes she had to. 
Three days after that Pedro had returned, and 
ever since then he had been quiet and had not 
lost his temper. He had brought some sweet 
chile, dried cod, salt and sugar, and everyone 
was pleased. So Esperanza had not thought of 
alcohol until now, but now she remembered 
that yesterday Pedro had refused to take her 
and Machrina to the fair at Amatlan to which 
he was planning to go shortly. 

Without slackening her pace, Esperanza said 
“Buenos dias” to the two women whom she 
passed in the street. One of these women was 
her former comadre, the godmother of her 
little dead son Angel, the last of her children to 
have been baptized. Since Pedro had turned 
Protestant all of his Catholic compadres had 
ceased to recognize him, his wife, and their 
godchildren. Esperanza had also turned Protes- 
lant, “since no one recognizes me any more 
anyway.” That had been eighteen years ago, 
but it still upset Esperanza a little to meet her 
former comadres and compadres. 

Having reached the paved road, Esperanza 
made another left turn and walked quickly 
past a few more houses, past the park, and 
across the plaza to the archway where the 
women waited in the shade to sell their little 
piles of food. From them Esperanza carefully 
made her tiny purchases— one fourth of a 
kilo of rice at thirty-five centavos, ten centavos’ 
worth of coffee, fifteen centavos’ worth of lard, 
fifteen centavos for tomatoes and twenty for 
chile. The rice and lard were wrapped in 
little cones of paper which Esperanza placed 
along with the other articles in the basket 
which she carried under her shawl. From 
there she went into one of the small dark stores 
under the archway and bought one tenth of a 
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litre of drinking alcohol and twenty centavos’ 
worth of kerosene for the lamp. On the way 
home she stopped at the drugstore for two 
Cafiasprina for her headache. 

Esperanza heard the noon churchbells as she 
reached home. Without sitting down to rest, 
she gave the basket of food to Machrina, took 
up the can of boiled corn, and hurried back to 
the plaza, this time to the corn mill. The corn 
was still too hot to be ground, but it was 
already late, and even though the dough would 
be tough and rubbery, it was needed for the 
noon meal. Machrina had put aside some corn 
for the evening meal so that it would cool 
before being ground. It meant another trip 
to the mill, but that was better than giving 
the men inferior fortillas. Like all men, they 
had bad tempers and had to be served properly. 

Esperanza looked expectantly at the mill- 
entrance, to see who was waiting there. She 
enjoyed standing in the long queue, chatting 
with the women she knew. But at this hour 
the mill was empty, and the miller put her corn 
through the noisy machine without delay. 

Machrina was preparing the rice when 
Moises came home from school. Without 
greeting his sister, he sought out Herman, 
who had been playing quietly in the patio all 
morning. Herman's face lit up when he saw 


Moises, but he did not move from the little 


pile of stones he had gathered. When Es- 
peranza came in, she called to Moises to take 
the mule to pasture to the place called Huitla- 
tenco. Herman wanted to go with Moises; 
Machrina said No, because it looked like rain. 
Herman then appealed to Esperanza, who said 
Yes. Since the food was not quite ready, the 
boys were first sent to pick a few hog plums 
to stay everyone’s hunger. Then, after a 
lunch of rice, tortillas, and coffee, the boys 
set out with the mule. Machrina shouted to 
them from the door that they should not delay, 
because if they came home wet, she would hit 
them. 

At one o'clock the two women sat down to 
eat. Esperanza was too tired to tell of the 
people she had seen in the plaza; and she fell 
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asleep, still seated on the low bench. Machrina 
washed the few dishes and then took a can to 
fill at the fountain. The men of the barrio 
had built a new fountain near the house. It 
gave Machrina a feeling of pride, because it 
was largely due to her father’s efforts that the 
fountain had been built. He was the only man 
in the barrio who wanted to advance and who 
could get things done. It had taken him more 
than a year to get the men of the barrio to 
agree to form a cuatequitl, a cooperative work 
party, to build the fountain. Pedro might be 
poor; but he was a man of importance, not 
only in his own barrio, but in the village. 

As Machrina walked down the street, she 
saw Elena, daughter of the widow Gloria, 
sweeping her patio. Elena put down her twig 
broom and leaned over the stone wall. ‘“‘I have 
something to show you.” she said. She pulled 
a folded letter from her blouse. ‘‘A little girl 
ran over and gave me this letter at the mill 
this morning. It’s a love letter.” 

“Who sent it?” 

“Who knows? There is no name.” 

Machrina read the letter carefully: 


“Most Beautiful Senorita: 

“It is impossible to see you and not to love you, 
and that is what has happened to me. Your beauti- 
ful image is engraved on my heart, so deeply do I 
see you everywhere and, in the same way, I hear your 
sweet harmonious voice which shatters my whole 
being. If I contemplate the countryside, it appears to 
resemble you, so beautiful is it; its odor carries a 
memory of a divine vision. Upon looking straight 
at the sun, my eyes become wounded; so do your 
beautiful eyes equally wound me. When I hear the 
song of the birds, it seems that I hear your divine 
voice. I beg only one word of you to indicate that 
you are not indifferent to the sensations of my heart; 
tell me this word which will make me think of my- 
self as the happiest man on earth and which will make 
me fall upon my knees at your feet. If you are 
utterly disinterested, then I will die, little by little 
as a flower dies on being plucked. But in my agony 
I shall always say I love you, I adore you.” 


“He must be very cultured,” said Machrina. 
“Que va? He probably copied it out of a 
book.” Elena, who was eighteen, had a repu- 
tation of being Joca, crazy about men. The 
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year before she had gone to Cuernavaca to be 
a servant in the house of a doctor, but it was 
not long before the doctor's wife had managed 
to send her back home. 

Machrina went on to the fountain to fill her 
water-can. She thought about the letter and 
wondered whether she would ever receive one 
like that. Would she marry? Machrina was 
not sure. Where would she ever meet a young 
man who was not a Catholic? Machrina would 
be glad to marry a Protestant and continue to 
follow her father’s religion; but if she married 
a Catholic she would have to become a Catholic 
and go to church and confess. She didn’t want 
to do that. Better to stay at home with her 
parents. 

When Machrina returned home, she found 
her mother asleep in her bed. Machrina 
poured the water into the water jug and sat 
down to read the Bible. The brief conversa- 
tion with Elena had somehow disturbed her; 
reading the Bible made her feel better. Then 
she must have dozed off; for with a start she 
heard the village clock strike three. Machrina 
got up to sweep the patio and was watering 
the plants when Esperanza joined her, yawning 
and combing her hair. She said that there was 
some mending to do. Without a word, Mach- 
rina went into the kitchen for needle and 
thread and brought out the clothes. It was 
too dark to sew in the house; she always sewed 
under a tree in the patio, where she could also 
see what was going on in the street. 

Esperanza left the house. She was going to 
visit Conchita, her oldest daughter. During 
the morning she had twice passed Conchita’s 
house on the way to the plaza; but she hadn’t 
gone in, because Juan, her son-in-law, might 
still have been home. He had forbidden Con- 
chita to see her family, and Pedro had for- 
bidden anyone in the family to visit Conchita. 
So Esperanza had to choose her hours carefully. 

Conchita’s trouble had begun when she left 
home to become a teacher eight years before. 
A lot of money had gone into her education— 
for books, clothing, and transportation, so 
that she could attend the State Normal School. 
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And then she was offered a job teaching in a 
nearby village. Of course, the neighbors had 
made criticisms from the very beginning. They 
had warned Pedro that he was striving too high 
for a poor man. Everyone said that a girl 
could not be trusted away from home, least 
of all Conchita, who was said to be “hot- 
blooded.” But Pedro ignored them. Conchita 
had always been his favorite daughter, and he 
had faith in her. 

But after a short time at the school, Conchita 
came home again. The school principal had 
made her pregnant. This was a terrible blow 
to Pedro. He gave Conchita a merciless beat- 
ing and did not speak to her for six months. 
But he let her stay home and have her baby. 
After Herman was born, Pedro ignored his 
presence; he seldom spoke to his grandson. 
Conchita went off to teach again after she got 
well and sent home thirty pesos a month to 
help with expenses. She also brought little 
gifts from time to time for the various mem- 
bers of the family. Everybody liked Conchita 
for that. And Pedro began to forgive her too. 
She had her father’s temperament, he said; 
she couldn’t help herself. 

About a year before Conchita had first gone 
away to study, Pedro had brought home a 
young man to live with them. His name was 
Juan; he was an orphan born out of wediock 
and unrecognized by the relatives of both his 


_dead parents. At twenty-two Juan was still 


a bachelor with no home of his own. Pedro 
took a liking to the young man and invited him 
to live with them for a year. That was when 
Conchita was fourteen years old; she soon 
became Juan’s secret novia. The following 
year Conchita left the village; but for the next 
ten years, whenever she returned home, she and 
Juan managed to be together. Meanwhile, he 
had other sweethearts and began to have chil- 
dren by several women. Conchita, too, had 
other sweethearts at school, but she liked Juan 
best. When Conchita’s high status as a teacher 
was diminished by the appearance of Herman, 
Juan felt that he could ask her to marry him. 
She agreed, and her father accepted quickly. 
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After a civil marriage ceremony, the couple 
went to live with Juan’s married half-sister, 
leaving Herman with his grandparents. 

But things had not gone well. There were 
quarrels between Conchita and her sister-in-law, 
and between husband and wife. When Con- 
chita became pregnant she felt that Juan did 
not take proper care of her. He refused to 
hire a servant when the baby was born; and 
Conchita was not able to stay in bed for the 
desired forty days. When the baby was a 
month old, Conchita asked her father to take 
her home, since Juan was neglecting her. Pedro 
did so and had his son-in-law brought to court 
on a charge of neglect. 

All this created bad feeling between Pedro 
and Juan. Conchita returned to her husband, 
but he began to get drunk and to beat her. 
Just before the birth of their second baby, Juan 
beat her very badly, whereupon Pedro took his 
daughter home again, saying “While I live, 
your husband won't abuse you.” 

There was another reconciliation, but when 
Conchita became pregnant a third time and her 
husband became more and more violent, she 
again went to her father’s house. But this 
time Pedro demanded that Juan pay for the 
children’s maintenance. Juan refused, Pedro 
had him arrested. Then Juan charged Conchita 
with abandonment. 


Conchita gave birth to a healthy looking girl 


who died in a few days. The midwife accused 
Esperanza of having killed the baby through 
carelessness; she had gone to a wake and then 
sat in the kitchen near the baby, without first 
having washed and changed clothing. This 
accusation was repeated to Juan, who there- 
upon did not attend the child’s funeral or 
contribute to its expense. 

Pedro wanted his daughter to return home 
for good, and she seemed to agree to this idea. 
But actually she was not happy in her parent’s 
home. Pedro made her work all the time and 
sometimes struck her in the children’s presence. 
Conchita got in touch with her husband; and 
he agreed to take her back, if she would never 
speak to her family again. When Pedro re- 
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turned from the fields and found that Conchita 
and her children had gone, he disowned her 
in a rage and forbade the members of the 
family to speak to her again. 

That was why Esperanza had to make secret 
visits to her daughter nowadays. And not 


only she. Machrina and the boys visited her 
too, for everyone missed Conchita at home. 
Conchita had helped in the housework when 
she had been home; both Esperanza and Mach- 
rina missed her aid. Machrina liked to use 
her sister’s lipstick and face powder and to 
wear her cast-off dresses, shoes, and stockings. 
And Conchita always used to bring presents to 
them all. From Conchita Esperanza had re- 
ceived her first silk dress, Machrina her first 
pair of shoes, Felipe a mirror, Martin a flash- 
light, Ricardo a bandana, Moises his first toy. 
And Conchita never came without a gift for 
her son Herman. He liked her especially, 
although he seldom saw her. 

Now Esperanza arrived at her daughter's 
house. When the dogs announced her arrival, 
Conchita came out of the dark little kitchen, 
with her sons beside her. Her long hair was 
uncombed, her clothes looked old and torn, 
and she limped from an infection in her foot, 
where she had bruised it on a stone. Partly 
because of her husband’s jealousy, partly from 
pride, Conchita seldom left the house. She 
preferred to grind corn on her own metate 
rather than to walk to the mill. 

“Come, greet your little grandmother,” said 
Conchita to her sons. 

With no change in expression each boy 
walked up to Esperanza and pressed his lips 
to her outstretched hand, then ran off to the 
rear of the patio to play among the chickens. 

Esperanza wiped the back of her hand with 
her shawl and, still standing, said, “Just im- 
agine, I could not sell the turkey today. They 
offered only two and a half pesos for it.” 

Conchita went back into the house and came 
out a moment later with a sardine tin full of 
beans. Esperanza dropped the beans into her 
shawl and returned the measuring tin. Then 
they exchanged a few words, after which Es- 
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peranza said, “Thanks, little daughter,” and 
quickly left. 

It was just five o'clock; not much time to 
prepare the beans for the men. When she got 
home Esperanza found that Machrina had 
stirred up the fire and put on the large bean 
pot full of water. All she had to do now was 
to pick through the beans, wash them, and 
drop them into the boiling water. Machrina 
went on- mending clothes. 

At five thirty Moises and Herman came back 
with the mule, and Moises was sent off at once 
to the mill with the can of boiled corn which, 
this time, was sufficiently cooled. Herman 
went back to his pile of stones in the patio 
and went on playing. Esperanza had plenty to 
do; she put up water for coffee, stirred the 
beans, added some epazote leaves and salt for 
taste, and prepared a sauce of onion, tomato, 
and chile to be eaten with the tortillas. Then 
she sat beside her daughter and took up an 
old shirt to mend. They chatted about Con- 
chita, the evening meal, what new clothing each 
would get at harvest time, and so on. 

When Moises returned with the ground 
corn an hour later, it was Machrina’s turn to 
get up and make the fortillas. She complained 
to her mother that Moises had taken so long 
that she wouldn’t have the fortillas ready in 
time. To make matters worse, the corn was 
poorly ground and would have to be re-ground 
on the metate. 
calmly, saying, “Don’t upset yourself, little 
daughter. There’s no help for it. That's how 
it is.” 

Machrina was still grinding corn when her 
father and three brothers returned home at 
seven o'clock. Obviously tired, they went to 
lie down on their cots without speaking. Es- 
peranza went to join Pedro and sat on a plum 
crate beside his otate bed, telling him about 
her efforts to get money for the day’s food. 
Pedro nodded approvingly as she told of her 
refusal to let the turkey go at the low price 
offered and of the advance on the boy’s wages 
from Don Porfirio. She said nothing about her 
visit to Conchita and the gift of beans. When 
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Esperanza went on sewing - 


Esperanza complained about her headache, 
Pedro told her to go to bed early, so that she 
wouldn’t get sick. Esperanza got out the alco- 
hol and gave Pedro his evening drink to pro- 
tect him from the winds which had blown 
against him as he walked home, hot and tired. 
She, too, took a short drink and then joined her 
daughter in the kitchen. 

Machrina was kneeling at the metate, work- 
ing quickly now, because the men did not like 
to be kept waiting long for their meal. She 
already had a little pile of tortillas which she 
kept warm in a napkin near the hearth. She 
was rolling a little ball of corn dough between 
her hands preparatory to slapping it out flat 
with a quick pat-a-cake movement. Machrina 
was justly proud of her ability to make fine 
tortillas. At eleven she made them better than 
her older sister, and now her father and 
brothers said that she made them better than 
her mother. 

Esperanza examined the young squash her 
husband had brought home from the field and 
prepared it for cooking. By eight o'clock it 
was done, and Machrina had a large pile of 
heated fortillas. Esperanza called out, ‘Pedro, 
come to eat!” and, more affectionately, to the 
boys, “Come, little fathers; it’s ready.” Pedro 
and his sons washed and straggled into the 
kitchen one by one, still drying their hands on 
their shirt tails. ‘The four men sat down on 
low benches on either side of the small table. 
Esperanza handed each one a plate of beans 
and placed a pile of tortillas in the center of 
the table. The boys waited for their father to 
take a tortilla; and then each hungrily took 
one, rolled it, and expertly scooped up mouth- 
fuls of beans with it. The only sounds that 
could be heard were the noise of chewing, the 
slap of Machrina’s hands making more hot 
tortillas, the crackle of the fire, and Moises 
and Herman laughing in the patio. The boys, 
who had talked and joked briefly with each 
other in their bedroom, now sat eating soberly, 
as though wrapped in their private thoughts. 
Pedro, while giving primary attention to his 
food, took in everything with his alert small 
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eyes. He noted the pile of unmended clothes, 
the swept floor, the marketing basket with its 
little rolled paper packages, the basket of corn 
from Don Porfirio; and mentally checked these 
things with Esperanza’s tale of the day. He 
noted too the Bible still opened on Machrina’s 
bed in the corner and for the briefest moment 
permitted himself to glance affectionately at the 
face of his youngest daughter. She was a good 
gitl and a serious one, he reflected. She ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly the new religion of her 
father; she worked hard and was obedient. 
She might not be as intelligent or well educated 
as her sister, but at least she would stay out of 
trouble and behave as a woman should. Pedro 
spoke: “Little daughter, how good these for- 
tillas are!” 

Machrina smiled; the boys nodded assent. 
Esperanza added some hot fortillas to the pile. 
Everyone was at ease, for Pedro was in a good 
mood. There would be no ugly words tonight. 
Esperanza served Pedro a dish of rice, then 
served her eldest son,. who became annoyed if 
she served any of his brothers before him. For 
Martin, her favorite, Esperanza spooned out a 
little more rice. There was not much conver- 
sation. While the men drank their coffee, 
Esperanza called to Moises and Herman to 
come, wash their hands, and be quiet. Before 


eating, the two boys first greeted Pedro silently, . 


brushing their lips against his outstretched 
hand. They ate their beans, rice, and squash 
seated on the floor near the hearth where Es- 
peranza was sitting. 

The three older boys left the kitchen as soon 
as they were through and retired to their cots, 
where they lay talking and laughing. Moises 
and Herman soon followed them. Martin and 
Felipe took out little bags of candy which they 
had bought on their way home from work. 
Machrina, who ate last, since she had to keep 
providing hot fortillas for the others, hurried 
through her meal in order to join them before 
all the candy was gone. Soon Esperanza and 
Pedro were left alone in the kitchen, listening 
to their children, who were now singing songs 
from the song sheet which Machrina had bor- 
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rowed from her friend Elena. Pedro made a 
move of annoyance. 

“Let them sing,” said Esperanza. “It makes 
me feel happy.” 

But Pedro went to the boys’ room. As soon 
as his children saw him in the doorway, the 
singing stopped. ‘There is always High Mass 
among my poor children when he appears,” 
thought Esperanza. 

“Be quiet,” Pedro was saying sternly. ‘The 
people will think we are a house of crazy ones. 
If you want to sing, sing a hymn. Let them 
see that we take our religion seriously.” But 
when Pedro left, there was no more singing. 
Herman came out and went to bed. Machrina 
helped her mother with the dishes. Felipe said 
that he was going out for a walk. Now that he 
was twenty-one years old, Felipe no longer 
asked his father for permission to go out. Nor 
did either of his parents demand to know 
where he was going, as they had formerly done. 
Pedro merely called after him not to stay out 
late. Felipe left without reply. 

Machrina climbed into her bed and settled 
herself next to Herman, who was already 
asleep. She covered her face with the blanket 
and lay quietly on her back with her legs 
demurely outstretched before her, as her mother 
had taught her when she was a little girl, 
waiting for sleep to overcome her. Pedro and 
Esperanza sat near the fire exchanging occa- 
sional words in low tones. “Do you have 
money for tomorrow?” asked Pedro. ‘Who 
knows if it will be enough?” said Esperanza. 
The silence that followed was broken by the 
sound of coughing from the other room. 
“Ricardo has a cough,” said Esperanza in a 
worried voice. “I'll rub his chest with alco- 
hol.” She took the bottle and went into the 
boys’ room. A few minutes later she came out. 
“He says that his lungs hurt. His body is 
hot. I thing the spirits have hit him.” It was 
always a serious matter when one of the men 
of the family fell ill. 

But Pedro said, “It’s a little thing. Don’t 
make a woman out of him. Just give him some 
lemon-tea and he will be better by tomorrow.” 
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Esperanza stirred up the dying fire and put 
on the water to boil. She took a candle out 
into the garden, and after groping about out- 
side for a moment, came back with a few 
blades of lemon grass which she dropped into 
the water. When the tea was ready, she added 
some drinking alcohol and took it to her son. 
“That will cure him,” said Pedro as she re- 
turned. But Esperanza said, “He has chills 
now. Let him stay in bed tomorrow. He is 
barely seventeen and still but a boy.” Pedro 
looked at her with annoyance and said “Be 
quiet! What do you know, woman? When 
I was ten, I was working like a man, support- 
ing my mother and my sister. He must learn 
what it means to be a man.” 

At that moment Felipe walked in from the 
street. His father said, “Now you are here.” 
Felipe nodded and went to bed. He had never 
been one to talk much, but for the past two 
weeks he hadn’t addressed a word to his 


father. ‘‘He is angry again,” observed Es- 
paranza. ‘Who knows why?’ But Pedro 
knew why. It was all because of the girl in 


Mexico City whom Felipe had decided he 
wished to marry. He had met her only once 
for a few moments when he and his father had 
gone to the city to arrange for a sale of plums. 
The girl was from Azteca but had gone to 
Mexico to school. She was now a “lady of 
fashion” and wore shoes and stockings all the 
time and had cut off her braids. 
smiled at Felipe; and although he was a poor 
country boy, he had dared to hope that she 
liked him. Felipe did not sleep well for a 
whole week after that, and finally he had asked 
his father to arrange the marriage with the 
girl’s family. Pedro had been against it from 
the start. “Think well,” he had argued, “she 
lives in Mexico, and we don’t know her habits. 
She might even be a street woman, and we 
wouldn’t know.” In fact, Pedro had been 
taken aback by Felipe’s request. Nowadays 
young people arranged their own marriages in 
secret before their parents were called in to 
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carry out the traditional steps. If the parents 
objected, the young couple usually eloped and 
made peace with their families later. But 
Felipe, who had never been fortunate with 
girls, had not smoothed out the path for his 
father. Although Pedro had agreed to ask for 
the girl’s hand, he’d kept putting it off, some- 
times growling at Felipe, “Do you still want 
to marry that girl in Mexico?” He turned the 
whole thing into a joke, which made Felipe 
furious. So now the boy wouldn’t speak to 
his father at all. 

Pedro didn’t care. He wasn’t eager for his 
sons to marry. The financial burden of the 
wedding, the gifts to the bride and her family, 
the support of his daughter-in-law while Felipe 
lived with them—all this would be more than 
Pedro would be able to manage. In the old 
days a son might live with his father and more 
than repay these expenses by working for him, 
but nowadays young couples generally moved 
away after a year, leaving the parents with all 
their debts. The worst blow of all would be 
to lose a good worker. So Pedro kept his 
sons under close watch and saw to it that they 
worked hard and did not spend much time in 
the streets with the other young men. Pedro 
didn’t encourage his children to think of having 
a good time or spending money on clothing, 
diversions, or other vanities. He discouraged 
Machrina’s attempts to look smart and pretty. 
Marriage was the last thing he wanted for his 
children, and Esperanza had much the same 
attitude. If she had needed a daughter-in-law 
to help take care of the menfolks, it might have 
been different. But she had a good worker in 
Machrina, 

At ten o'clock Esperanza and Pedro got up 
from the low kitchen benches and went to bed,’ 
carrying a lighted candle. Pedro adjusted the 
wooden board which served as a door at night 
to keep out the animals. Without removing 
their clothes, they got into bed, and were soon 
asleep. 
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The Recent Immigrant Chinese Families of the 
San Francisco-Oakland Area* 
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Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois 


THE repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act on 
December 17, 1943, heralded a new era in our 
treatment of Mongoloid minorities. The Chi- 
nese were the first to benefit from the amend- 
ments removing some of our prejudicial and 
discriminatory immigration and naturalization 
laws. An annual quota of 105 was established 
for persons of Chinese ancestry and the right 
of naturalization conferred.1 

In accord with our new policy of “promoting 
family unity,” the Immigration Act of 1924 
(often called the Second Exclusion Act) was 
amended in August, 1946.2 Alien wives of 
citizens were made admissible on non-quota 
basis, while alien wives and alien children of 
resident aliens were given preferential treat- 
ment within the quota limitations. Hence, 
many families, separated for decades by legal 
technicalities, were reunited here. 

On July 22, 1947, the racial restrictions em- 
bodied in the “Brides Act” were lifted. Some 
6,000 men rushed to China by every mode of 
transportation, got married, and brought back 


their wives before the Act expired on Decem- - 


ber 30, 1949 (Table 1). Two thousand more 
effected their families’ settlement here under 
the laws mentioned above. Families are con- 
tinuing to arrive but at a decreasing rate. 
Research on these two types of new families, 
hereinafter called the war wives and “'sepa- 
rated” families, coincided with the heaviest 


* The -writer is indebted to the Social Science Research 
Council for a grant-in-aid for field expenses. 

1 Before 1882 each state exercised its own jurisdiction 
over citizenship; after this date federal laws were enacted to 
insure uniformity. Early Chinese pioneers acquired citizen- 
ship and passed it on to their sons and grandsons; also 
native-borns are citizens and children of citizens born abroad 
may become citizens. Sons often migrated, but daughters 
seldom took advantage of their derivative status. 

2 Subdivision a, Sec. 4, Immigration Act, 1924: 45 Stat. 
1009; 8 U.S. 204 and Act of May 19, 1948 (Public Law 538, 
80th Congr.). 

3 Public Law 271. 
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influx of Chinese women the United States 
has even seen. The established families of 
native-born or mixed parentage were used as 
bases of comparison, but detailed data concern- 
ing them are omitted.5 The primary aim of 
this paper is to document (1) the social effects 
of female immigration on the demographic 
characteristics of the Chinese population, (2) 
the nature of the courtship process and marital 
relations, (3) incorporation of prevailing be- 
havior patterns, (4) parent-child relations, and 
(5) identifying the areas of interpersonal re- 
lations as to whether these had roots in China 
or were developed in this society. It is hoped 
that other researchers of Chinese family life in 
this country will supplement the data so that 
a knowledge of the various subgroups within 
the Chinese population will be available. 


Demographic Changes 


One of the attendant consequences of the 
relaxing of our immigration laws was to bolster 


* At considerable expense, English and Chinese schedules 
were prepared and some 200 circulated. Returns from immi- 
grant families were scant due to the subjects’ limited education 
and lack of research orientation. Many refused to impart 
information, fearing the study was conducted for an official 
agency, like the immigration service or police department. 
Interviewees and respondents were either introduced by ‘‘key 
persons’’ in each community or through friends, relatives, and 
cooperating organizations. Often the ‘‘key person’’ accom- 
panied the researcher to the place of interview or where 
schedules were left. Other interested individuals took time 
to help the less literate complete schedules. Interviews, 
rather than schedules, however, supplied most of the data. 

® Schedules returned for the San Francisco group totalled 
23 and for Oakland, 44, Of these 16 were from the war 
wives group (male and female). As expected, the established 
families had the highest returns: 15 for San Francisco and 
17 for Oakland. To supplement the data, interviews were 
conducted with 15 ex-servicemen, their wives, or relatives. 
Nine ‘“‘separated’’ families granted interviews and a like 
number returned schedules. Ten established families and 
twice this number of personnel connected with private and 
public agencies working with these new families were inter- 
viewed. Schools, Arericanization classes, international insti- 
tutes, hospitals, baby welfare clinics, veterans’ organizations, 
churches, recreational centers, club groups, clan and family 
association headquarters, and so on were visited and activities 
documented. 
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TABLE I. CHINESE IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES, 1945-1953° 

















Year! Total Male Per Cent Female Per Cent 
1945 109 45 41 64 59 
1946 233 71 31 162 69 
1947 1,128 142 13 986 87 
1948 3,574 257 08 3,317 92 
1949 2,490 242 10 2,317 go 
1950 1,289 110 08 1,179 g2 
1951 1,083 126 II 957 89 
1952 1,152 118 10 1,034 go 
1953 1,093 203 19 890 81 
| 12,151 1,314 II 10,837 89 




















* Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


1 Between 1941-1944, 20 males and 104 females (124) were admitted. 


the declining Chinese population. Within a 
four-year span, 1946-1950, a natural increase 
of 12,265 persons was recorded for the entire 
country (Table II). During the two and a 
half years the “Brides Act” was in force, 5,635 
women entered through the port of San Fran- 
cisco alone. Each month thereafter, about 150 
more arrived with the majority settling within 
the San Francisco-Oakland standard metropoli- 
tan area.* Asa result, the area’s Chinese popu- 
lation rose by 49.7 per cent between 1940 and 
1950 while that of San Francisco and Oakland, 
by 40.1 and 42.1 per cent, respectively (Table 
III). In 1950, a third of the country’s total 
Chinese population resided in the metropolitan 
area and a half of the country’s total was in Cali- 
fornia. 

Another addition to the Chinese population 
stemmed from the residue of migration. Be- 


tween 1945-1953 inclusive, 12,151 immigrant — 


aliens entered and few departed. Of this total, 
89 per cent were female immigrants and it was 
not until 1953 that the male entries showed 
a gain (Table I). 

The settlement of families was followed by 
the highest birth rate the country has ever 
known. From 417 for San Francisco and Oak- 
land in 1946, 1,195 were recorded by 1947, 
or a 286.5 per cent increase. An all-time peak 
came a year later, to continue through 1950. 
Although the number of births dropped by 


*San Francisco Department of Planning, ‘‘Report on 
Population and Site Analysis: Commodore Stockton School 
Service Area,’’ August, 1950, 3. 
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1953, the increase was 265 per cent over 1946. 

The crude birth rate for the Chinese in San 
Francisco was 36 per 1,000 in 1953, as con- 
trasted with 19.6 for the city as a whole.” 
Moreover, this tendency was observed for the 
entire’ country and during the years 1951 and 
1952, 7,288 Chinese babies were registered 
(Table I1). The crude birth rates for these 
years were 39 and 36 per 1,000, respectively. 
Births will remain high for some decades as the 
majority of the foreign-born females were in 
the 20-39 age ranges. In summary, from 1945 
to the present, the birth and death rates have 
been reversed. 

Age offers further evidence of the growth of 
population. The two cities mentioned had 
three times more persons in the “under 5 years” 
category than a decade earlier. Those in the 
20-44 and 35-44 age brackets doubled. The 
arrival of older “separated” wives caused a two- 
fold increase of the 45 and over age ranges, 
when compared with 1940. 

Other demographic changes by 1950 in- 
cluded: (1) a drop in the sex ratio from 3 to 1 
to 2 to 1; (2) a lower median age; (3) an 

* State of California, Department of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Records and City and County of San Francisco, De- 
partment of Public Health, ‘Chinese Births and Deaths, 
1953.’ Note: the crude death rate was 12 per 1,000. 

8A course specially designed to impart contraceptive in- 
formation to immigrant females had not a single enroll- 
ment. It was abandoned by the church organization 
sponsoring it. However, subsequent and private sources indi- 
cated sporadic inquiries by fathers who believed they were 
too old to raise a large family and by young wives over- 


burdened with frequent births. There are many instances of 
children less than a year apart. 
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TABLE II. BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF THE 
CHINESE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1940 AND 1950* 


(Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 





























Births* Deaths> 
Year 
Number Rate Number Rate 
1952 4742 36.0° 1206 9.3° 
1951 4870 39.0° 1188 9.5° 
1950 5138 43.8 1165 10.0° 
1949 5062 _ 1162 — 
1948 4210 48.4 1162 13.4 
1947 2170 25.2 1123 13.1 
1946 1534 18.5 1279 15.8 
1945 1382 17.1 1317 18.0 
1944 1291 16.3 1324 17.9 
1943 1364 17.3 1336 17.4 
1942 1220 15.6 1206 15.7 
1941 1183 15.4 1230 16.0 
1940 1093 14.1 1184 15.2 
* Source: Vital Statistics-Special Re , U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, PHS, National Office of 


Vital Statistics, Vols., 35, 36, and 37 and Vols. 1 and 2 of 
1951 and 1952. 

* Births for 1947-1950, based on population excluding 
armed forces overseas; for 1940-1946, on population in- 
cluding armed forces overseas. 

> Deaths: exclusive of stillbirths and deaths among armed 
forces. 

© Estimated. 


enlargement of the labor force through three 
times more women being gainfully employed, 
and (4) a higher proportion of married per- 
sons. As to the latter, there were 7,155 
married females and 25,790 married males in 
1940. A decade later, the totals rose to 18,341 
and 36,484, respectively and a third of these 


persons were in the San Francisco-Oakland 
standard metropolitan area. (See Table IV). 

With the high concentration of Chinese in 
the area, housing facilities were overstrained. 
Many families were forced to live in one hotel 
room or hastily converted bachelor’s quarters 
with limited kitchen and bath facilities. The 
influx of newcomers initiated the dispersion of 
older Chinatowners to better residential districts 
within San Francisco and an invasion into 
North Beach and westward into Nob Hill. 
The more affluent moved across the Bay to 
Oakland, Berkeley, San Mateo, Alameda, Rich- 
mond, and other cities.? Fortunately, the re- 
laxing of restrictive covenants preceded the dis- 
persion. In 1940 some 15,000 Chinese lived 
within one third of a square mile, known as 
Chinatown. Ten years later some 16,000 
crowded into this space and it is predicted 
that by 1960 some 24,000 will be residing 
there. 

Persons showing ‘‘consciousness of kind’’ are 
prone to settle here as there are many Chinese 
grocery, merchandise, herb, and service estab- 
lishments operated by Chinese-speaking person- 
nel. The “ghetto” has the largest number of 
important national and local clan and family 
associations whose functions of dispensing 


® Despite the predominantly rural origin of the Chinese 
who migrated here, 94 per cent lived in urban centers by 
1950. Only 1 per cent was rural. 


TABLE III. THE SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND METROPOLITAN AREA CHINESE POPULATION 
BY NATIVITY, SEX, AND PER CENT INCREASE, 1940-1950* 


















































Metropolitan Area San Francisco Oakland 
Nativity and 
Sex Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent* 
ne 1950 | Increase | 194° 1950 Increase | 194° 1950 | Increase 
Total 23,215 | 34,794 49-7 | 17,782 | 24,813 40.1 3,201 | §,331 42.1 
Native 14,024 22,022 57.0 10,668 _— _ 2,126 — —_ 
Foreign-born 9,191 12,752 38.7 7,114 _ _ 1,075 _ — 
Male 15,827 | 21,494 35-8 | 12,264 | 15,595 27.1 1,904 | 3,163 60.7 
Native 8,494 12,910 51.9 6,527 _ _— 1,144 — — 
Foreign-born | 7,333 8, 584 17.0 55737 a o“ 760 _ _ 
Female 7,388 | 13,277 80.1 5,518 9,218 67.0 1,297 | 2,368 82.4 
Native 55530 9, 109 64.7 4,141 = ow 982 _ ov 
Foreign-born 1,858 4,168 124.3 1,377 — — 315 — — 
* Sources: Sixteenth Census of the United States, “Characteristics of the Nonwhite Population by Race” (1943) 6, 87; 
haracteristics of 


and Seventeenth Census of the United States, * ‘Nonwhite Population by Race,” 64 and Vol. 2, Pt. 5, °C 


the Population: 


* 5-179. 


*® Per Cent Increase, United States, 1940-1950, was 51.8. 
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TABLE IV. MARITAL STATUS OF CHINESE POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA, 1950* 


























Metropolitan Area United States 
Marital Status* ; 
Male Per Cent | Female | Per Cent | Male | Per Cent | Female | Per Cent 
Single 6,383 36.9 2,755 28.5 23,157 36.8 8,005 28.1 
Married 10,071 58.3 6,080 63.0 36,484 58.1 18,341 64.7 
Widowed and divorced 813 4.8 814 8.5 3,143 $-1 | 2,051 7.2 
Total 17,267 100.0 9,649 100.0 62,784 100.0 | 28,397 | 100.0 




















* Sources: Seventeenth Census of the United States, “Nonwhite Population by Race,” 3B-42 and “Characteristics of the 


Population,” Vol. 2, Pt. 5, 80. 
® 14 years and over. 


mutual aid and protection to the needy were 
revived through new families bolstering their 
declining membership and deflated treasuries. 
The only Chinese hospital, staffed by Chinese 
personnel and filled to capacity with mothers 
and newborn babies, is located here. There 
are proportionately more Chinese schools, 
churches, restaurants, shops, recreational cen- 
ters, and social clubs than elsewhere. In fact, 
a person wishing to avoid contacts with the 
larger society, or Chinese elsewhere, can “bury” 
himself here and yet satisfy all his needs. The 
comparative ease with which this may be at- 
tained has attracted Chinese from other regions 
of the United States, too. 


War Wives Families 


The war wives were at least ten years younger 
than the “separated” wives, with the majority 
being 20-22 years old. However, there was 
as wide an age range as 17-25.1° They were 
born and reared in rural villages of Kwang- 
tung Province. Nine of the respondents and 
interviewees had attended schools for four 
years in the nearest town, but the majority 
studied in village schools and some were self- 
educated.1?_ By traditional criterion, they were 
“modern” and more emancipated than the 
“separated” wives. Most had one dominant 


2 A very young girl may marry an elderly man, as ex- 
emplified by an 18-year-old to a spouse in his early forties. 
He died from heart disease shortly after her arrival. 

11 One informant said that mcthers in China were told 
that if they wanted their daughters to marry well—especially 
men here—they should educate them. He further explained 
that for this group of new grooms, education symbolized 
what ‘“‘bound feet’’ did during the previous dynasty. 
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aim in life: to marry and rear children. 

None had any formal occupation. Belonging 
to families who received their support from 
fathers, brothers, or male relatives resident in 
this country, they were on a higher economic 
plane than other villagers. Some of these 
women had the right of derivative citizenship 
but had not availed themselves of it. Rather, 
they remained with their mothers who were 
barred from entering the country until 1946. 
In some instances, mothers came as ‘‘separated”’ 
wives while daughters entered on their deriva- 
tive as well as “bride” status. Since women 
had had difficulty in gaining admission, it was 
believed that a dual legal status acted as a 
safeguard. 

Their husbands were mainly alien-born 
derivative citizens and were between 25-38 
years of age. Taking advantage of their 
citizenship they migrated here during their 
teens to join fathers, brothers, or relatives to 
work toward economic betterment. The ma- 
jority had less than the median years of educa- 
tion possessed by others of the prevailing so- 
ciety.12 Most attended for a time special 
English classes sponsored by churches, missions, 
or the board of education.1* Despite the best 
of intentions many did not complete more years 
of Chinese education here so that many were 
deficient in both types of learning.’ 

%JIn 1940 the median years of school completed by 
Chinese males 25 years and over was 5.6; for the foreign- 
born, it was .3 lower. In 1950 the median was 8.8 for 


the Western Chinese male 14 years and over. 
13 Few could take advantage of the G.I. educational 


benefits. 
4 One interviewee said, ‘‘Many can’t work as managers 
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All interacted primarily with other Chinese, 
living either in Chinatown’s bachelor’s quarters 
or sharing similar arrangements with their 
kinsmen, In brief, they experienced a sudden 
interruption of normal family life and reached 
adulthood without too much womanly concern 
for their welfare. 

Their fathers worked in restaurants or laun- 
dries in various capacities. A few owned and 
operated small businesses with son’s or rela- 
tive’s help. Others clerked in Chinese grocery 
stores, curio shops, or service establishments. 
A few performed semi-skilled labor for uptown 
enterprises. Their sons, by comparison, en- 
gaged in more specialized occupations: deliver- 
ing merchandise, driving trucks, waiting on 
table or cooking in larger restaurants. Others 
managed concessions in bars, taverns, and 
hotels. The more enterprising worked in fac- 
tories or offices, or operated stores outside of 
Chinatown. Before entering the armed forces 
some had been employed in defense industries 
during World War II. 

Since their contacts with the larger society 
as well as with the native-born Chinese were 
limited, their knowledge of appropriate behav- 
ior patterns was rudimentary. For example, 
many had virtually no experience in dating and 
courtship behavior. What they knew they 


gleaned from mass media, observation, or hear- _ 


say. The more adjusted and Westernized said 
they “dated some’ before they went to China 
to marry. The shortage of girls deterred dating 
and marriage, moreover.1® On the other hand, 
the native-born girls found them ‘dull’ dates 
as they were shy, awkward, and ill-at-ease when 
moving outside of Chinatown. Many infor- 
mants flatly stated that these men would not 
have found wives here, had the laws remained 
unchanged. 

They served on various war fronts—even 
China—but did not bring back war brides in 
the same manner that serivicemen of other 





or bookkeepers of Chinese stores because their Chinese isn’t 
good enough. They can’t do much in American firms because 
their English is bad.’’ 

% The 1950 sex ratio of the marriageable age groups, 
25-29 and 35-39 was 2 to 1 and 3 to 1, respectively. 
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ethnic or racial groups did.1¢ Save for a dozen 
instances, those serving in China found the 
local dialect as difficult as a foreign tongue, or 
the local belles were disinterested.1*7 Hence, 
the overwhelming majority returned to the 
United States, were discharged, and then went 
to China to marry after the racial restrictions 
were lifted from the “Brides Act.’’1® 

Courtship patterns, The manner in which 
the ex-servicemen selected their wives is of so- 
ciological interest. Many went to China loaded 
with letters of introduction to daughters and 
relatives of men resident here. Prospective 
fathers-in-law and others made certain that 
their female members were not overlooked. It 
was rumored that for miles around belles 
preened and primped with the hope of being 
chosen by one of the aspirants from the “land 
of gold.” Informants claimed that the “better 
looking girls, especially those with nice figures 
and legs” were “snatched up right away.” In 
many instances the men played “hard to get” 
and surveyed the field. 

The final decision was motivated by various 
considerations. Said one young man when 
asked how he determined whether the intended 
bride would be suitable: 


“I took her out a few times. (Accompanied by her 
friends and relatives and he had his own supporters.) 
I asked her a few questions. She could answer them 
so I decided that she would be all right.” 


Said another, who disappointed a few eager 
prospects and left them in tears: 


“I was frank with the one I didn’t pick. One 
was too fat. Another was too dark. Then, there 
was one I didn’t like because her father didn’t tell me 
the truth. Before I left for China, he invited me to 


16 One intermarriage was reported, a native-born marrying 
a girl of French ancestry born and reared in China. 

141 The urban-born and reared Westernized wives stated 
that ‘‘girls in Chinese cities had been warned against marry- 
ing Chinese from America. The disappointed ones, upon 
returning to China, spread the word that the men ex- 
aggerated their wealth, work, and social status.’’ 

18 The exceptional cases were the native-born who courted 
and married their wives, reared in coastal Chinese cities. 
These men had from two to four years of college educa- 
tion and were architects, engineers, journalists, doctors, and 
civil servants. Their wives did not speak husbands’ dialect 
but both spoke English and this became the medium of 
interaction. 
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a big dinner and praised his daughter to the sky . . . 
said she was well educated, good looking, and all that. 
This was not so. I had more letters of introduction 
so I took my time. I finally found the wife I 
wanted.” 


As to why more of the boys seeking mates 
did not marry a native-born Chinese girl, many 
declared “they want too much and are too 
independent.” Others feared the girls would 
not “‘stick it out” and might resort to a divorce. 
Should -this occur, the men feared being on 
the short end as our legal procedures and 
practices contain greater safeguards for the 
“weaker’’ sex. 

There is little doubt that the ex-servicemen 
created a great stir in the villages and shattered 
many old-world customs by insisting on the 
substitution of so-called “Western” practices. 
Parents and elders may have misgivings about 
these new innovations (requiring girls to parade 
before them like the ‘Miss America” contests, 
for example) but they also had no basis for 
refuting them. Some demanded that the bride- 
to-be go to Hong Kong and be married by 
some American or church dignitary.2° Since 
proof of marriage was a prerequisite to the 
bride’s entry into this country, many parents 
acquiesced and accompanied their daughters to 
the big city.2t_ Moreover, many grooms were 
pressed for time while their savings were di- 
minishing. The most publicized case of “‘get- 
ting married quick” was of the ex-soldier who 


enplaned to China, selected his bride, was mar- : 


ried, and landed at the San Francisco airport 
the evening before his month’s leave of absence 
expired. His bride came later, a practice apply- 
ing to many others whose admission papers 
could not be processed rapidly. 

In attempting to determine if parental in- 


fluences were entirely overridden, the respon- 

7 At his mother’s insistence, the ‘ride remained in 
China. 

2° See Rose Hum Lee, ‘‘Research on The Chinese Family,’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 54:500, May, 1949. Inter- 
viewees insisted on researcher recognizing them as ‘‘modern 
Chinese youth’? who would not be party to a ‘“‘blind 
Marriage’ arrangement. 

21 Traditional marriage ceremonies are performed by the 
groom’s father or oldest male relative. Marriages were not 
registered. 
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dents were asked how they selected their mates. 
“Own choice’ was checked by all, rather than 
“parental choice” or “arranged by go-between.” 
The former implied that the grooms made the 
final decision concerning their mates’ personal, 
social, and emotional attributes. 

Despite these protestations, the majority in- 
dicated, in rank order, that they married to 
“please parents,” “have a home,” and “raise 
children.” Hence, parental and_ traditional 
influences were not wholly negated. 

Interpersonal relations, Given the fact that 
the courtship period was brief and an intimate 
knowledge of each other's personality traits 
was scant, what effect did this have upon in- 
terpersonal relations? Does the accommodation- 
integration-adjustment process take longer or 
does the desire for marriage, home, and chil- 
dren*compensate for whatever personal difficul- 
ties the spouses experienced? Two main pat- 
terns of adjustment were discernible. 

One was where the respective spouses “hit 
it off’ from the start and developed intimate, 
friendly, and frank interaction in matters per- 
taining to mutual friends, recreation, child 
rearing, finances, home management, and so 
on. Husbands and wives called each other by 
their given names. Not infrequently, wives 
did their best to pronounce husband’s American 
name and referred to him thus in conversing 
with friends. The wives, in turn, were given 
American names by their husbands and chil- 
dren became known by their Western rather 
than Chinese names. 

In their conscious effort to become a part of 
the prevailing society, wives relied upon hus- 
bands’ knowledge of home furnishings, modern 
child rearing practices, and personal adorn- 
ment. Wives waited until husbands’ “day off.’ 
to go uptown and accepted husbands’ choice 
and taste in coats, dresses, shoes, and other 
items. Wives so attired are conspicuous for 
their glaring and unharmonious color schemes, 
fancy shoes, and dresses or blouses and skirts 
selected from counter or rack displays. With- 
out exception, wives had bobbed their hair, had 
it permanented but not styled. Few wore hats 
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or carried gloves but handbags and coats were 
standard necessities. Another earmark was the 
lavish display of eighteen or twenty-two carat 
gold jewelry. It is not unusual to see a 
woman bedecked with her bright jewelry while 
wearing a cotton house dress and high heel 
shoes. 

Children wore Western style clothes and it 
14« not an uncommon event to see the father 
or mother holding one while urging the 
slightly older child to walk faster. As seen 
from the statistics, children were not spaced, 
or planned, and parents follow the old-world 
custom of taking children along when visiting 
friends, going to a movie, or shopping. 

Wives looked up to husbands because of 
their “superior” knowledge of American be- 
havior patterns and customs. Husbands en- 
joyed their protective roles and not a few 
declared they gained satisfaction in being ac- 
corded status both inside and outside the home. 
Husbands often brought home the groceries 
and performed work around the house which 
in the village would-be unthinkable. In fact, 
many husbands taught wives how to cook. 
They had been forced to learn after their ar- 
rival when living with kinsmen who were too 
busy to tend to their meals. Moreover, many 
husbands were employed as cooks or kitchen 
helpers. 


Although husbands wanted their wives to - 


learn English as rapidly as possible and many 
enrolled in classes, the wives dropped out when 
children arrived. Others preferred to work in 
factories (sewing rooms) located in Chinatown 
where manufacturers sent in dresses, aprons, or 
outer garments to be finished. Others were 
employed as kitchen helpers, packers of food, 
vegetable or seafood sorters. Many wives 
worked to supplement husbands’ incomes. Few 
tealized the cost connected with supporting a 
family in an urbanized, industrialized society. 
Many bemoaned the “good old days” when 
food could be picked from their own rice fields 
and vegetable patches in China. Since most of 
the families owned their homes, rent was never 
a matter of concern. 
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The second pattern of interpersonal adjust- 
ment was more akin to the traditional form, 
predicated upon the belief that “love follows 
marriage.” This presupposes that common 
goals—children and the perpetuation of the 
family line—forge lasting bonds between the 
spouses. Through attaining these objectives, 
mutual affection develops. This feeling flows 
from each spouse to the child (or children) 
who are the active agents generating and bring- 
ing it to full fruition. This may take years 
to develop and would be somewhat analogous 
to the prevailing belief here that romanticism 
should be replaced by sympathetic understand- 
ing, emotional interlocking, sexual compati- 
bility, common interest, and so on. Since many 
of the spouses under study had barely known 
each other and many married with the “love 
follows marriage” concept in mind, their inter- 
personal relations were affected accordingly. 

It was reliably reported by one informant 
that each had little to say to the other during 
the first days and months of the marriage. 
Each was shy in the other's presence and, at 
times, embarrassed because of intimate sex 
relations. Once the first-born arrived, they 
found a topic of continuous interaction: the 
offspring and his welfare. He further said 
that he seldom addressed his wife directly as 
he was taught this was impolite, especially 
when outsiders were present. Custom forbade 
the use of her given name and she had no 
Western counterpart. After the child’s birth, 
he addressed her as “my child’s mother” and 
he became “‘my child’s father.” The arrival of 
more children initiated a new form of address 
and identification. A given child’s name is 
used routinely, as “Chew's father” or “Chew’s 
mother.” This may be varied by referring at 
random to each child’s name to avoid the ap- 
pearance of favoritism. Such references are 
employed when speaking of either spouse to 
friends or strangers, too, so that parents gained 
status, respect, and emotional satisfaction 
through their offspring. 

The latter help direct the affectional rela- 
tionship from themselves toward and between 
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the parents, whereas in our society mutual affec- 
tion between spouses is present before the child 
enters the scene. Hence, the child may have to 
compete with one parent for the affection of 
the other; he is constantly threatened with the 
knowledge that his parents’ love for each other 
may be so inclusive that he receives none of it. 
In contrast, the children of parents who uphold 
the traditional concept of “love follows mar- 
riage” feel greater emotional security, if all 
goes well. Parents’ affection for them super- 
sedes that between the spouses. 

Outwardly, these families show many of the 
adaptations the war wives exhibit as they be- 
come established. The mother may feel com- 
pelled to fulfill more exactly her mother-wife 
roles and withdraws from outside activities. That 
the Chinatowners recognize both family pat- 
terns is heard by such terms as “old fashion” 
or “modern” wife. The latter may be seen 
walking in the parks or public thoroughfares 
holding her husband’s hand, or with her arm 
linked through his. The “old fashion” spouse 
may go out with her husband but does so more 
infrequently ; moreover, she is apt to walk with 
the children while her mate goes ahead or walks 
beside the older offspring. 

Spouses who do not develop “love after 
matriage”’ are not unknown. Having no senti- 
ments, loyalties, and mutual experiences to 
cement conjugal ties, antipathies and hostilities 


permeate and distort every phase of family . 


living. In disappointment and self-pity, the 
mother-wife turns to her son and creates in 
him the “substitute husband” image. She 
confides in him, uses him as an agent to ex- 
tract favors and support from the husband, 
and may reject the rest of the children. The 
son rather than the daughter is the object of 
fixation for the Chinese family’s lineage and 
perpetuation is through the male. The wife’s 
status is insured, so long as she plays her 
mother-of-a-son (or sons) role.2?_ The father- 

= Many women in China believe in the superstition that 
breast feeding interferes with husband’s sexual satisfaction 
and endangers his sexual powers. Wet nurses are employed 


for the newborn so that the ‘‘stay away’ period (six weeks) 
after parturition need not be prolonged. Thereafter, wife is 
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husband provides the monetary rewards com- 
mensurate with the wife’s devotion to the up- 
bringing of his son, or sons. 

The father, with his greater social, eco- 
nomic, and sex freedom need not localize his 
frustrations, anxieties, and hostilities within 
the family. Among the older families in 
China, one or more concubines were brought 
into the home to supply husband's affectional 
and sexual needs while the first wife retained 
her social position. Here, other forms of es- 
capism are manifested: alcoholism, gambling, 
extramarital relations, or prolonged absence. 

One notable case came to light, illustrating 
the last course of action. Husband and wife 
quarreled regularly and bitterly after their 
settlement in San Francisco, a fact known to 
the neighbors and others. Husband was on the 
verge of abandoning the wife when he learned 
of her pregnancy. He tarried, saying he would 
remain and support his family if the first-born 
is a son. If not, he would head for an undis- 
closed destination. There is little doubt that 
the husband’s threats heightened the wife's 
fears and generated further animosities. Her 
marital, personal, and social status was inextric- 
ably bound with her production of a son. 

The incidence of such discord constitutes a 
major research. Suffice it to say that such 
cases occur more frequently than is generally 
acknowledged by Chinese writers and re- 
searchers who concentrate upon formalized 
rather than personal roles and how the latter 
are acted out. Distorted conjugal relations 
are seldom related to the bitter mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law conflicts which are con- 
veniently attributed to “custom.” In the 
writer’s opinion, these antipathies are mani- 
festations of overidentification between mother 





‘“‘clean’’ and sexually ready. Poorer families resort to feed- 
ing children gruel. A mother-wife who has no desire to 
resume sex relations for a given length of time extends the 
feeding period. As a convenient and socially accepted 
form of rejection, it manifests hostility between spouses as 
well as symbolizes her intentions to identify more closely 
with a given son. In recent decades women have adopted 
formulas for the same purpose as wet nurses; at the same 
time they demonstrate husband’s higher economic plane. 
23 Lee, op. cit. 
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and son and the daughter-in-law’s usurping of 
the mother’s position and son’s affections. It 
is ironical that the son marries—frequently at 
mother’s insistence and arrangement to satisfy 
a social and family expectation—but the mari- 
tal relations of the son and his wife are con- 
tinuously fraught with mother’s fears of re- 
jection. Should this happen, the mother ex- 
periences two traumatic rejections: from her 
spouse and her son. When the former rejected 
her, she turned to her son. Since no real af- 
fection developed between husband and wife, 
the first instance was less traumatic. When 
her son rejects the mother, the daughter-in-law 
is subjected to unbridled hostilities. 

In the current study, interpersonal conflicts 
were laid at the door of the spouse’s unsym- 
pathic disposition, discontent with the “new 
world,” and unsatisfactory sex relations. The 
true reasons include: parental pressure to marry 
a China-born rather than a native-born girl; 
dislike for family responsibility after a bache- 
lor’s existence; the discovery that wives’ mo- 
tive for marriage was to get into the United 
States;?* the mores forbidding a union with a 
gitl of a similar surname (analogous to in- 
cest) ;?5 and loveless unions. 


i ~ eparated ” Families 


Husbands averaged five years older, had 


some Chinese education but knew virtually no 


English, and had been here between 15-25 
years. Among them were the native-born who 
either because of (1) parental pressure, (2) an 
unbalanced sex ratio, (3) unrequited love, or 
(4) personal predilections had gone to China 
to marry. The majority of the marriages were 
arranged by parents or elders. The more 
affluent and thrifty made periodic trips to 
China to visit their families. When their sons 
reached their teens, their fathers effected their 
entry into this country as derivative citizens. 
As was true of the mothers of war wives, these 

“Over a dozen marriages were disrupted by wives 
divorcing husbands, remarrying, or becoming economically 
independent. 


3 In China this custom was relaxed during World War II 
but it has gained little acceptance here. 
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husbands belonged to a generation who adhered 
to traditional norms and behavior patterns. 

The “separation” period varied. After the 
Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, family 
members could not ¢ommunicate with nor ex- 
pect visits from those oversease. Enforced 
separations of 18-25 years were reported by 
many of the older wives. Husbands had been 
unable to save enough to return home or they 
could not abandon a thriving business. They, 
too, were prevented from traveling after war 
broke out. 

These families had children whose ages were 
either close together, if father stayed home for 
a length of time, or there may be ten and more 
years between the oldest and the next child. 
Even though the amendment of our laws per- 
mitted the admission of unmarried children 
under 21 years, many did not elect to migrate. 
The affianced remained behind, for example, 
while others did not want to interrupt their 
education. The case illustrating the effects of 
legal technicalities is of the unmarried son, 
twenty-two years of age, who was denied ad- 
mittance. Father and son had never seen each 
other, and may never do so. Instances of 
teenage children meeting father for the first 
time, and vice versa, are frequent. 

Interpersonal relations, These families had 
the greatest adjustments to make. ‘‘Separated”’ 
wives had been married for years but barely 
knew their husbands, who either migrated to 
this country shortly after marriage or had 
known them briefly during periodic visits.” 
Love had not always followed marriage and 
mutual affection did not flower. Where person- 
ality conflicts arose during these times, each “‘put 
up” with the other, knowing that these anxiety- 
producing situations need not be continuously 
experienced. So long as husbands supported the 
family and wives reared children, the separation 
engendered no real hardship. 


2% Wives married with the knowledge that husband's 
departure for the United States was imminent. Many families 
want their sons married to insure grandchildren as well as 
drawing them home to see the offspring. Periodic visits are 
geared to how much money husbands have saved or how 
many children they hoped to beget in that time. 
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Once thrown together on a continuous basis, 
spouses complained of incompatible behavior, 
divergent value systems, and non-cooperative- 
ness in goal-seeking. Dissatisfaction was often 
localized around “unreasonable” sex demands 
by wives. One wife flatly declared that her 
husband was a stranger with whom she co- 
habited but five months and whom she did not 
see for the next eighteen years. Her eighteen- 
year-old-son had never seen or met his father 
until he and his mother arrived at the former’s 
place of business.27 She was unwilling to raise 
another child, was at a loss as to how to satisfy 
his sexual demands, had a return plane ticket, 
and would leave if he did not sell his business 
at once and re-establish himself in China. 

Money was a source of consistent irritation 
and tension. Wives had been accustomed to 
large but periodic remittances from husbands 
which they spent as they deemed best for house- 
hold expenses, support of relatives, children’s 
tuition, and investments. When asked, hus- 
bands gave ‘‘a few dollars” and wondered why 
more was needed when they paid the rent, 
grocery bills, and provided other items. Over- 
whelmingly, wives and husbands alike con- 
fessed they did not know how much it cost 
to maintain a farnily here.?® 

Many wives expressed keen disappointment 
in their husbands’ employment and the type of 
businesses they operated. Imbued with the 


age-old conception that a proprietor is a man ° 


of leisure, directs the work of others, and 
earns a big profit, they could not accept the 
long hours and physical labor which their hus- 
bands invested in their undertakings. More- 
over, husbands were accused of exaggerating 
the nature of their employment and enter- 
prises. When female help was utilized, wives 
did not always approve of the friendly and 
often frank relationship existing between the 


7 Mother and son had flown from China with husband’s 
business address written on a slip of paper. Due to un- 
familiarity of schedules, they arrived early and husband 
was not at the airport. 

* Wives were in the habit of calculating amounts in 
eee ee: Sane Sep Sat 

ye 
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sexes.2° Some of the more disillusioned wives 
returned to China. 

Age and ingrained habits militated against 
rapid acculturation of the older wives. They 
complained of the impersonalness of the ur- 
banized Chinese here; in China, kinswomen and 
neighbors could be relied upon during emer- 
gencies. On the whole, the younger “sepa- 
rated’” wives adjusted better as they more 
readily found employment or had young chil- 
dren to raise. 

Parent-child and sibling relations were often 
strained. Fathers had not experienced the 
rapid social change taking place in China since 
1937 and failed to comprehend children’s fears, 
political leanings, social life, and desires for 
higher education and occupational mobility. 
Sibling relations were impaired when another 
set of children arrived; the foreign-born felt 
dethroned and rejected as parents developed 
closer ties to the younger ones. In time, two 
sets of children whose ages, value systems, and 
behavior patterns are far apart will be found 
in many homes. 

Sons were even more disillusioned than 
mothers with fathers’ business or employment. 
Reared on a higher socioeconomic plane than 
the average village male, most of their youth 
had been spent acquiring an education in pri- 
vate schools. They had fine clothes, ready cash, 
and leisure; a goodly number had lived years 
in big cities and felt hemmed in by the limited 
confines of San Francisco’s Chinatown. It 
must be remembered that these are the grand- 
sons of early immigrants and sons of fathers 
who migrated here to labor long and hard to 
raise the family’s economic and social status 
in China. Sons and daughters lived on a much 
higher income, by comparison, than their 
fathers did here. Before coming here, their 
fathers’ businesses and occupations did not 
interest them. Many saw fathers for the first 
time without their “Sunday best,” ample cash, 
and leisure, a picture contrary to what they 


2? One wife found a snapshot taken at a picnic of her 
husband and his female employee. Despite lengthy explana- 
tions she was unconvinced that arms around each other's 
shoulders was a friendly gesture. 
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presented on their visits to China. 

Some refused to engage in laundry work and 
other menial tasks but found their occupational 
opportunities proscribed by lack of English, 
work specialization, and prejudicial employ- 
ment practices. As a result, a large number of 
idle and malcontented youth roamed the streets, 
sulked at home, or disturbed the community 
with their antics and unsocial behavior.2° Of 
marriageable age, they had difficulty finding 
suitable mates, Those affianced cannot effect 
the entry of their fiancees without returning to 
China and marrying them, as required by our 
laws, They do not want to return to a hostile 
political regime. 

Teenage girls seeking escape from fathers’ 
authoritarianism and domination were fre- 
quently reported. Their fathers’ adherence to 

% A study is being made of 1,000 China-born teenagers. 
Community leaders fear the maladjusted may drift into 


greater anti-social behavior. The findings will be utilized in 
devising programs and measures which will help them 


integrate better into our society. 


old-world norms caused eruptions in family 
unity, Like their brothers, these girls had 
enjoyed considerable freedom and status among 
their peers. Most were better educated and 
sophisticated than their parents. Many left 
home to avoid family tensions; and the more 
fortunate received aid from social agencies, 
which were instrumental in their finding em- 
ployment and residence in American homes or 
hostels. 

Other tyes of family problems stem from 
serious illness of husband or wife, husband's 
unemployment, overcrowded living quarters, 
and inability to face realistically the changes 
needed to adapt to this society.2! However, 
the majority of these families are happy to 
be here and to have avoided what they con- 
sider to be the tyranny of the Communist re- 
gime in China. 

%1 During the height of family settlement, one social 


worker reported handling each month about 125 family cases 
of various kinds. 





1956 Annual Meeting in Boston 


Next August is an ideal time to combine a 
family vacation in New England with attend- 


ance at the annual meeting of the National 


Council on Family Relations in Boston. An 
outstanding program is being prepared by 
David B. Treat, Program Chairman, and his 
program committee. The Theme is, “Mental 
Health, Marriage and the Family.” Send your 
suggestions for speakers for the general sessions 
to David B. Treat, 302 W. 2nd Ave., Flint, 
Michigan. If you have research you would like 
to report, a project you would like to describe, 
or if you know of someone who is doing out- 
standing work in some area, get this information 
to the program chairman or to the chairman of 
the section where it would fit best. Write 
soon, the program committee plans to have the 
tentative program completed by March 1. Sec- 
tion Chairmen: Robert Blood, Dept. of Soci- 
ology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
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Family Living in the Colleges; Dale L. Wom- 
ble, Education for Marriage and Family Living 
in the Schools, Stephens College, Stephens, 
Missouri; Fay Moeller, Family Life Education 
in the Community, Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Conn., Storrs; Bruce Thomason, Mar- 
riage and Family Counseling, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; Theodore B. Johannis, 
Marriage and Family Research, University of 
Oregon, Eugene; Wallace C. Fulton, Mass 
Media, 397-7th Avenue, New York 1; David 
Rauch, Parent Education, 345 Lakeville Rd., 
Great Neck, New York; Katherine Whiteside 
Taylor, Cooperative Nursery Schools, 2418 St. 
Paul Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland; Albert 
Rosenberg, Housing and Family Welfare, Area 
Councils Project, 184 Salem Avenue, Dayton 2, 
Ohio; Paul H. Engstrom, Family Law, 2801 
Wooddale Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. 
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Dating and Courtship Innovations of Chinese 
Students in America* 


LUCY HUANG 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 


Tuis thesis is a descriptive report on unique 
patterns of Chinese students’ dating and coutt- 
ship behavior in America, The meeting of 
Chinese and American cultures characteristically 
produces distinctly new definitions, new modes 
of behavior, new approaches to problems, and 
new roles which differ from those found either 
in Chinese or American tradition. 

The universe of the study covers a sampling 
of the total Chinese student population in the 
United States, including those who have gradu- 
ated and are currently employed in this country. 
These students are to be distinguished from the 
isolated sojourners in the Chinatowns, because 
they have closer contact with the majority 
group. The sample of the study is represented 
by the Chinese students in the Midwest, espe- 
cially those of the Chicago area. Among the 
250 Chinese students interviewed and ob- 
served about one third are female. The sample 
consists of college students as well as graduate 
students, though the majority belong to the 
latter group. The age of the informants varied 
from eighteen to forty, with most of them be- 
tween twenty-two and thirty-two. Most of 
the informants were single at the time of the 


first interview. But in the course of five years’ 


(1949-1953) many students had dated, courted 
and married. The period of five years afforded 
the writer opportunity to trace the developments 
of dating and courtship which were the main 
interests of the study. Married student couples 
were interviewed not concerning their marital 
adjustment but in an effort to trace the history 
of their dating and courtship life and the rea- 
sons for their failures and successes in their 
relationship with the members of the opposite 
sex. The number of years in America varied 
from one month to thirteen years, with the 


* Condensed from an abstract of a Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1954. 
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miajority of the students interviewed in their 
third or fourth year. Most of the students who 
were studied are still residing in the United 
States because of the political unrest in China. 
A big portion of the student body interviewed 
have graduated and are now working in 
America. 
Summary of Findings 

The degree of acculturation of Chinese stu- 
dents depends largely on their degree of 
Westernization before they arrive in the United 
States, rather than the number of years they 
have been in this country. Differential degrees 
of acculturation are obvious among students, 
especially between the sexes. Students from 
coastal cities and Westernized homes are found 
to be more thoroughly acculturated than those 
who are from a comparatively traditional back- 
ground through residing in the interior of 
China. Those who arrived in America earlier 
in their lives are found to be more Westernized 
than others. Female students, as a whole, 
prove to be more sensitive to Westernization 
and more balanced in their acculturation proc- 
ess. They are mostly from more Westernized 
family background, show more readiness to 
accept the American ideal of sexual equality, 
and offer less resistance to the acculturation 
process. The male students, on the other hand, 
concentrate their learning on the comparatively 
material and superficial imitation of American 
culture and conduct. They show considerable 
confusion and conflict in their adjustment to 
the novel dating and courtship situations in 
America, Innovations by male students during 
this period show a relative lack of harmony 
and integration in thinking as well as in be- 
havior. 

Problematic dating and courtship situations 
caused by the unbalanced sex ratio; differential 
degrees of acculturation between the sexes, 
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lack of certainty about the future, and the ill- 
defined role of a part-sojourner and part- 
marginal man status, are responsible for the 
various patterns constituting the major part 
of the research. The adoption of the new dat- 
ing and courtship institutions and the great 
disparity between the expectations and desires 
of the sexes during this period produce in them 
highly defensive and sensitive attitudes in their 
heterosexual associations and adjustments. A 
small portion of the students find it distressing 
and painful and show pathological responses. 
About a third of the students show rigid or 
highly anxious responses. But the majority 
of the students are highly creative in their 
responses and improvise novel patterns un- 
familiar in either the Chinese or the American 
culture. The primary findings of the study 
are a series of such innovations which have 
been identified in the behavior of subjects in 


the sample. 


Cases of Innovations 


1. Self-introductions: Owing to the un- 
balanced sex ratio, Chinese male students have 
to resort to canvassing for Chinese girls who 
are reported to be studying or working in dis- 
tant towns. Self-introduction is usual under 
these circumstances. The excuse offered for it 
usually is the similarity of nationality or hav- 
ing a common friend. 


2. Self Match-making: This practice, in 


most cases, is employed by the older students 
who are urgently in search of a wife. The fact 
that they have devoted all their attention and 
time to school work may have prevented them 
from being successful in the highly competitive 
field of dating. Many of them find it necessary 
to be their own match-makers on the very first 
date, relating to the girl all the facts of their 
lives, which the traditional Chinese  go- 
betweens would have presented to their girl’s 
parents when match-making. 

3. Married Students as Go-Betweens: One 
of the more common ways for the older stu- 
dents to find a wife is to solicit the help of 
their married friends. This is one way of 
match-making, but in a modern fashion. With- 
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out any personal risks and face-losing, many 
Chinese students acquire a wife after such 
matching. In the event that background infor- 
mation is demanded by either side concerning 
the other, the married students serve as official 
go-betweens to give the saleman’s talk like the 
old professional match-makers in China. 

4. Group Dating: Group-dating, to most 
Chinese students, is the preliminary step to 
single dating, for it serves as a safeguard to 
prevent unnecessary heartaches and failures. 
After getting acquainted in such a group date, 
one finds single dating follows when oppor- 
tunity lends itself to the more enterprising in 
the group. 

5. Group Dating and Courtship in Apart- 
ments: One of the comparatively successful 
dating and courtship patterns observed is of a 
group nature. Being self-conscious and de- 
fensive in dating and courtship situations, 
three fourths of the Chinese students tend to 
favor group endeavor rather than tackling the 
boy-girl relationship single-handed. Those 
who double-date or triple-date often find that 
they are more at ease and natural in hetero- 
sexual associations this way. This group dat- 
ing and courtship pattern is found especially 
in an apartment setting. Several men often 
share an apartment, to which they invite girl 
friends for dinner or parties. The unique 
aspect of such group dating in an apartment 
setting is that the partners are in constant con- 
tact with one another whenever possible. 

6. Cooking Parties as an Excuse for Dating: 
Cooking Chinese dinners is a very favorite pas- 
time for Chinese students. Many of them have 
learned how to cook since they arrived in 
America. The fact that they miss Chinese 
food has made many male students as well as 
girls practice the art of Oriental cuisine, which 
they never had the chance to try, for it was 
previously the duty of the elders of the family 
or that of the household help. Shy and back- 
ward Chinese male students often organize 
cooking parties to which they invite eligible 
girls to dinner. 

7. Innovations in Interdating and Inter- 
courtship: The element of creativity is often 
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found among students who date non-Chinese. 
Chinese students say they do not prefer to 
marry Americans or other non-Chinese when 
interviewed. Among the informants directly 
questioned on this point, only eleven prefer 
intermarriage, but forty-nine have dated Ameri- 
cans more often than Chinese. Most Chinese 
girls interdate, not to get into the ever-increas- 
ing involvement of the courtship process, but 
because non-Chinese men are not as serious- 
minded as most Chinese male students, whose 
main motive in dating is usually marriage. 
They interdate primarily in order to escape 
from the attention of wife-searching Chinese 
men, since the new orientation of the girls is 
to prolong the dating period, in which they 
enjoy the same opportunity and privilege as 
the independent and emancipated women of the 
West. The girls fight through the means of 
interdating against becoming married and to 
avert the dating effort of Chinese men. 
Comparable to the above Chinese girls’ 
creative solution to their new expectations, 
some of the married students whose wives are 
still in China adopt interdating to solve their 
new problems of loneliness and an uncertain 
marital status, as some of them are found to be 
estranged from their wives through long ab- 
sence and political controversy. Since most 
Chinese girls show a definite attitude against 
dating married men, these students interdate 
in their effort to pursue normal heterosexual 


interactions and companionship. Interdating in| 


this case does not aim at courtship or marriage, 
but at a non-committal and casual dating re- 
lationship. 

8. Innovations in Long Distance Dating and 
Courtship: Long-distance dating and court- 
ship are problem-solving devices among Chi- 
nese students in America. Many of them meet 
their dates in travel to conferences, retreats, 
joint celebrations of Chinese festivals and other 
intercollegiate functions. The male students 
often make it a point to further the association 
by correspondence, long-distance telephone 
calls, and motor trip visits. Among students 
who date and court over distance, 90 per cent 
of them are found to be successful and later 
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happily married. The weekly or monthly visits 
help to idealize and intensify the relationship. 

9. Innovations in Engagement Patterns: 
The engagement to most students proves 
to be a necessary step between the final stage 
of courtship and the wedding, even though 
there are many different approaches to celebrate 
the occasion. The diamond ring has become 
increasingly important to the engaged couple 
through American influence, and many female 
students strive to outshine one another by com- 
paring the size of the diamond. Many couples, 
however, got engaged without any formal en- 
gagement or diamond ring. Many Chinese 
girls refuse to get engaged when they are still 
in school, for an engaged girl will not be able 
to receive as much attention from other men 
as an unengaged girl. The male students, on 
the other hand, are usually more eager to an- 
nounce their engagements, for an cngagement 
ring on the girls means not only more emo- 
tional security for them (the men) but it also 
serves as a weapon to drive away the attentions 
of other admiring men. 

10. Innovations in Weddings: Even though 
most students attempt to fashion their weddings 
after the American pattern, yet Chinese culture 
elements, values, and attitudes often emerge 
with or without any forethought. Wedding 
invitations are sometimes printed on red cards 
with both Chinese and English gold printing 
on them. The bride’s Chinese embroidered 
wedding gown is often contrasted with the 
gtoom’s Western tuxedo. The reception af- 
fords many brides opportunity to display their 
Chinese gowns when they are otherwise dressed 
in the Western style for the wedding. The 
reception table is often laden with both Ameri- 
can and Chinese refreshments, cookies, liche 
nuts, tea and punch, wedding cake and roast 
pig. Several weddings have simultaneous cele- 
brations both in China and in America, since 
the parents find great satisfaction in sharing 
the joy of the important occasion with relatives 
and friends. The size of the wedding varies 
from a signature at the City Hall to a formal 
evening wedding for 500 guests. Most wed- 
dings take place in the church even among non- 
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Christians. Some are found to have a home 
wedding, garden wedding, or hotel room 
wedding. 

11. Innovations in New Values, Attitudes, 
Desires and Expectations: Westernization, as a 
whole, has been exploited by Chinese students 
as a means to further dating and courtship 
ventures and to attain the new role and status 
expected in the present culture. In the process 
of dating in the United States, both male and 
female students from China have considerable 
difficulty in guessing how Westernized their 
dating partner is going to be. There are not 
only differences in degrees of acculturation 
between the sexes, but also important qualita- 
tive differences in the patterns of acculturation 
or the assimilation process. Such discrepancies 
have caused the failure and maladjustment of 
many a dating relationship. Most girls con- 
sider premature handholding and kissing in- 
sulting; while they expect the fellows to learn 
enough Western manners and courtesy to give 
them a longer notice in dating, stand up when 
they enter the room, help them to put on or 
take off their coats, sip soup without noise, 
and talk at dinner without having their mouths 
full. They prefer them to speak fluent Eng- 
lish, wear clean shirts, and have frequent hair- 
cuts. They wish to have attentions paid them 
in public, but not so much that it provokes 


embarrassment and defensiveness. They tend — 


to favor the independence and freedom of 
Western women, but few would consider sup- 
porting their husbands if they still go to school. 
They wish to be popular among men, but 
frown on any man who is comparatively popu- 
lar among women. They label those who date 
them for the sake of marriage as old-fashioned, 
but suspect those who continuously take them 
as mere dating partners. 

In the same manner, the male students dis- 
play new combinations in the qualities of their 
ideal girl to suit their new expectations and 
roles in America. As a whole, Chinese men 
speak very unfavorably of girls who are too 
“Westernized” or “foreign style,” even though 
they frown on girls who speak English with a 
Chinese accent. Over-Westernization on the 
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part of Chinese girls usually means that they 
are over-demanding, too active and independent 
for the average Chinese man, while over- 
Westernization on the part of the male students 
often indicates that they are free and fast with 
their kisses and “wolfish” behavior. A great 
many of the female informants’ complaints 
and criticisms of members of the opposite sex 
are centered around their want of a well- 
balanced, Westernized thinking and manners 
adjustable to female welfare and aspirations. 

Contrary to Waller’s' exploitation patterns 
between the sexes discussed in his work, The 
Family, most Chinese girls tend to exploit men 
in a rather creative manner owing to their com- 
paratively advantageous position in the un- 
balanced sex ratio. Instead of being exploited 
by men sexually in return for popularity or 
expensive entertainment, Chinese girls tend to 
consider dating as a great favor to men and 
expect much generosity and royal treatment 
from them on dates. This reversed exploitation 
pattern is rather prevalent among Chinese stu- 
dents, and those who expect quick emotional 
involvement are often objected to by the girls. 

Most students show definite tendencies to- 
ward favoring heterogamy in characteristics in 
their dating partners and often exclude mem- 
bers of the opposite sex from the group of 
potential mates when they are too homogamous 
in background, upbringing, personality traits, 
and physical characteristics. The students do 
not, however, purposely choose mates who are 
altogether strange and different from them, as 
shown in their general attitude toward inter- 
matffiage. 

Owing to the fact that there is a lack of 
well-defined rules of conduct for the Chinese 
students sojourning in this country, one of the 
general patterns of the dating and courtship 
innovations, one might say, is the lack of a fixed 
pattern. Every dating and courtship relation- 
ship has its own unique features attributable to 
the circumstances and personalities involved. 
In many cases, the students act differently to- 
ward different dating partners, according to 


1 Willard Waller, The Family (The Cordon Company, 
New York, 1938), pp. 239-55. 
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their degree of Westernization, circumstances 
under which they meet, and mutual attraction. 

One finds that the more problematic a situa- 
tion is, the more sporadic, synthetic, and novel 
the response patterns are. Malinowski,” dis- 
cussing this problem speaks of ‘the third cate- 
gory” which he distinguishes from the con- 
stituent elements of the two interacting ‘cul- 
tural systems. The phenomena of this third 
order are relatable to but not explainable solely 
in terms of the existing systems, for they rep- 
resent novel emergents. The innovations of 
dating and courtship discussed in the study be- 
long to this “third category.” They are in- 
stances of creative behavior arising in the 


2 Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamic of Culture Change 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), p. 25. 


course of efforts to cope with problems in new 
situations. They can be found in all phases of 
the students’ lives, but are to be seen with 
special clarity in dating and courtship situa- 
tions which, by and large, have rather intensely 
stressful character for the student. One stu- 
dent may be more courageous than another in 
improvising new ways to further his dating and 
courtship ventures. Nevertheless, owing to the 
fact that most Chinese tend to conform to 
rather than deviate from the general traditional 
pattern in all phases of social life, it is safe to 
say that many of these improvisations would 
not have come into use if the persons concerned 
had not been faced with the conflict of bi- 
cultural influence. These novel innovations 
are creative responses to problematic situations. 





More Working Wives Than Ever 


The number of working wives continued to 
rise in 1955, reaching a new all-time high for 
April of 11.8 million, according to the results 
of the Current Population Survey. This rep- 
resents an increase of some 600,000 over the 
previous year—about equal to the average yearly 
gain between 1947 and 1953 but in contrast to 
the relatively small change between April 1953 
and 1954, Although the number of married 
women in the population has been rising steadily 
during the postwar period, population growth 
has accounted for only a small part of the labor 
force expansion. The major factor has been 
the sharp increase in the proportion of married 
women who participate in the labor force and 
assist in the support of the family, at least on 
a part-time basis. The proportion of married 
women either employed or seeking jobs has in- 
creased each year since World War II, reaching 
2914 per cent in April 1955 as compared with 
28 per cent a year earlier and 2114 per cent in 
1947. 

A similar increase is shown in statistics for 
couples in which both husband and wife are in 
the labor force. There were some 9.8 million 
working couples in the United States in April 
1955, an increase of about 3 million since the 
end of World War II. Last April both husband 
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and wife were members of the labor force in 
the case of 26 per cent of all married couples 
living together; in April 1947, only 1914 per 
cent of the couples had both members working. 
One effect of the continuing expansion in labor 
force participation of married women is that the 
unemployment of the family head is less likely 
today than in the past to deprive the family of 
all of its current earnings. 

The labor force growth among married 
women over the past two years has been re- 
corded mainly among those between the ages of 
45 and 64, a group which has shown a sharp 
and steady rise in the proportion working 
throughout the postwar period. The number 
of single women in the labor force continued 
to decline, falling to 5.1 million in 1955 as 
compared with 5.4 million a year earlier and 
some 6.2 million in the early post-war years. 
The uptrend in labor force participation of 
mothers of preschool-age children was tempo- 
rarily halted in April 1954, but has apparently 
resumed since that time. The rate among those 
with children under 6 leveled off at about 15 
per cent between April 1953 and 1954 but had 
picked up again—to about 16 per cent—by 
April 1955. (Current Population Reports: 
Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 62, Dec., 1955.) 
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Familial Organization in the Preindustrial City 


GIDEON SJOBERG 
University of Texas 


Many students of the family implicitly as- 
sume that urbanization necessarily leads to in- 
creased emphasis upon the conjugal family unit 
and induces other major changes in the familial 
structure. They also consider the family to be 
typically more “elaborately” organized in rural 
than in urban areas. These views are widely 
expressed not only in urban sociology texts but 
in most studies of the family in the United 
States. Yet little effort has been made to check 
these generalizations against patterns in other 
societies. Further analysis of existing data is 
required if familial patterns in American so- 
ciety are to be seen in proper perspective and 
some of the great changes occurring in other 
social systems understood. 

This paper sets forth the familial structure 
which obtains in preindustrial, or nonindustrial, 
cities throughout the world, something which 
has previously not been attempted. Cultural 
variations are here viewed as a residual cate- 
gory. This family organization is quite dis- 
tinct from that in industrial-urban communities. 
Furthermore, in nonindustrial societies the ur- 
ban family is typically more highly organized 
and elaborate than the rural family. Many of 
the patterns which American family sociologists 
impute to the peasantry in such societies as 
traditional China, Japan, and those in the 
Muslim Middle East, have actually been most 
highly developed in urban areas. 

Too much attention has been focused upon 
preliterate societies, not enough upon nonin- 
dustrial civilizations: highly complex, literate 
social orders which have a long historical tradi- 
tion—e.g., Medieval Europe, and traditional 
China, and the Muslim Middle East. These 

1 For background data on the preindustrial city see 
Gideon Sjoberg, ‘‘The Preindustrial City,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, 60:438-45, March, 1955. These cities, although 
typically smaller than industrial-urban communities (few 
have had populations of over 100,000), are truly urban in 


that they are characterized by size, heterogeneity, literacy, 
and a preponderance of nonagricultural occupations. 
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“are those which others seek to emulate. 


so-called ‘‘feudal’’ societies (a more satisfactory 
term appears to be “nonindustrial civiliza- 
tions”) contain a small urban population and a 
large peasantry. Inanimate sources of power, 
the basis of industrialization, are lacking; but 
sufficient food and goods are produced to sup- 
port this urban group. An educated elite, 
whose composition may vary somewhat under 
different cultural conditions, as a minimum con- 
trols the governmental, educational, and re- 
ligious systems: typically the status and power 
organizations in this society. Knowledge of the 
society’s sacred writings and the financial means 
to follow the dictates of the latter are the basis 
of much of its power. Most significantly, the 
residence of this upper class is not rural, but 
utban.? This elite is rather sharply set off 
from the lower class, made up primarily of 
peasants and of some urbanites such as artisans. 
Also, in this society an “outcaste” group— 
which may embrace leather workers, itinerant 
merchants, ethnic minorities, etc.—performs 
those tasks disdained by the rest of the popula- 
tion. Although the urban elite constitutes only 
a smali segment of the total society, its norms 
This 
discussion emphasizes the family system which 
is most highly developed among this upper 
class. It is, of course, breaking down quite 
rapidly under the impact of industrialization. 

In the preindustrial city every “normal” in- 
dividual is ultimately expected to marry. Those 
who remain unmarried, especially if they are 
women, are strongly censured. Often adult 
status can not be achieved except through mar- 

2 Even landlords have typically lived in cities in order 
to influence or gain access to the power positions. See, 
e.g.: Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Society (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1946), p. 69. Contrary to popular 
conception, the members of the nobility in Medieval Europe 
seem to have been city dwellers. See: J. Lestocquoy, Les 
Villes de Flandre et d'ltalie (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1952). 


Throughout the present paper the sources cited merely 
suggest the type of literature which has been consulted. 
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riage. Furthermore, individuals marry rela- 
tively young, a major factor inhibiting the de- 
velopment of a youth culture. 

Empirical data clearly reveal that young 
people in preindustrial cities have few alterna- 
tive action-patterns open to them. This in- 
cludes the choice of a marriage partner. Girls, 
especially in the upper class, are not faced witir 
conflicts among various goals as so often occurs 
in industrialized urban centers (especially in 
the United States), where they must decide if 
and when to marry, whether to pursue a career, 
etc. 

Parents, or possibly other ‘relatives, select a 
spouse for the young person, often through an 
intermediary. An individual in the city’s 
upper class apparently is less likely to be ac- 
quainted with his potential marriage partner 
than is one in the urban lower case or, espe- 
cially, in small rural communities, where there 
is less rigid segregation of the sexes. Parents 
place great emphasis upon the social position 
in the community held by the family of the 
future son- or daughter-in-law. Few marriages 
transcend class lines; similarity of social back- 
ground is functional in that it minimizes the 
possibility of friction between both parties and 
their kin. This is particularly important in 
the upper class, where marriage commonly in- 
troduces a new member into the boy’s family. 
Marriages may of course be arranged for “‘po- 
litical” advantage. Such unions have histori- 


cally been the pattern among the European ‘no- : 


bility; they were convenient devices for ce- 
menting political ties among families. More- 
over, certain families in preindustrial cities may 
betroth their children with an eye to strengthen- 


For marriage patterns in preindustrial cities see, e.g.: 
René Girard, ‘“‘Marriage in Avignon in the Second Half of 
the Fifteenth Century.’’ Speculum, 28:485-98, July, 1953; 
Roger Le Tourneau, Fés: Avant Le Protectorat (Casablanca: 
Société Marocaine de Librairie et d’Edition, 1949), 
pp. 504 ff.; E. W. Lane, The Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians (Sth ed., New York: E. P. Dutton, n.d.), 
.pp. 160 ff.; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the Latter Part 
of the Nineteenth Century (London: Luzac, 1931); Francis 
L. K. Hsu, Under the Ancestors’ Shadow (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948) ; Ida Pruitt, A Daughter of 
Han (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945); T. G. 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens (Chautauqua, New York: 
The Chautauqua Press, 1917). 
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ing commercial ties. Other factors assume sig- 
nificance in the marriage arrangement: e.g., 
good health and, for a girl, adequate training 
in homemaking. But such variables as personal 
attractiveness are generally quite subsidiary. 
A dowry, usually provided by the girl’s parents, 
is passed between the two families, serving to 
formalize the matriage agreement. 

Romantic love, which too many sociologists 
loosely associate with urban development per se, 
is not part of the formal marriage situation 
in preindustrial cities. Where it exists, it 
occurs between a man and a courtesan or a con- 
cubine, a pattern correlated with the marked 
double standard of “morality” for men and 
women, It is primarily an upper-class phe- 
nomenon. Romantic love actually poses a 
treat to the desired solidarity of the kinship 
organization and thereby becomes peripheral to 
it. That it took this form in such a prein- 
dustrial city as Athens is often not fully appreci- 
ated. The whole pattern of “‘courtly love’ in 
Medieval Europe as expressed in the verses of 
the troubadours was definitely external to the 
formally established marital relationship.4 The 
structure and function of romantic love differ 
markedly in preindustrial and industrial cities; 
in the latter it is a part of the marriage process. 

The marriage ceremony of the upper class in 
the preindustrial city is characterized by ex- 
tensive ritual. Only the elite have the leisure 
time and economic means to provide the lavish 
display of ‘conspicuous consumption” which 
is socially expected. Although the urban lower 
class and the peasants may actually go into debt 
in order to emulate the rituals of the upper 
group, their ceremonies are necessarily much 
less elaborate. The extensive rites connected 
with marriage, because they are often supported 
and rationalized by the society’s religious sys- 
tem, serve to reinforce the solidarity of the 
kinship organization as well as emphasize to 
the community the privileged position and 
power of the elite. 

Upon completion of the marriage process the 


4 Jacques Lafitte-Houssat, Troubadours et Cours d’ Amour 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950). 








couple ideally begins to function within a 
specific type of familial organization which 
from a structural point of view is surprisingly 
consistent among various nonindustrial cities 
throughout the world. The emphasis is here 
upon “form” rather than “cultural content.” 
Because of the usual pattern of patrilocal re- 
sidence, the bride is incorporated into her 
husband's family: a patriarchal, extended or- 
ganization.’ The true extended family includes 
a man and his wife, their unmarried children, 
married sons, and the latter’s wives and chil- 
dren. The household at times includes other 
relatives, e.g., brothers of the family head and 
their wives and children, These patterns are 
often, as in India and the Middle East, crys- 
tallized in the “‘religious-legal” norms of the 
society. The nuclear family as a separate unit 
is not the pattern in any upper-class prein- 
dustrial city group for which the writer has 
located adequate data. On the other hand, 
lower-class families in the city and in rural 
areas find it impossible to follow this pattern. 
Separate conjugal units are quite common 
among them, At best they are able to main- 
tain a “limited’ extended system consisting, for 
example, of one or two elders and one married 
son and his wife and children, In a few so- 
cieties like Thailand and Tibet some other 
divergencies from upper-class norms appear, 


phenomena explainable on historical grounds. - 


What are the reasons for the aforementioned 
patterns? In preindustrial civilizations mere 
survival is often difficult not only because of 
the “fragile” economy which produces only a 


limited surplus of food and goods but because 
of such forces as war and pestilence. The pri- 


5 For material on familial organization, in addition to 
that in sources cited above, see, e.g.: Hsiao-tung Fei, 
‘‘Peasantry and Gentry: An Interpretation of Chinese Social 
Structure and its Changes," American Journal of Sociology, 
$2:1-17, July, 1946; C. W. Westrup, “A Near-Kin Within 
the Kin: A Comparative Study,’’ Det Kongelige Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Historiskfilologiske Meddelelser, 33, 
no. 4:16 ff, 1952; J. B. Kripalani, “‘Marriage Law Reform 
in India,’’ The Hindu Weekly Review (Madras), May 30, 
1955, p. 10; Horace Miner, The Primitive City of Tim- 
buctoo (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953); 
Morton Fried, Fabric of Chinese’ Society (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1953); Virginia Thompson, Thailand: 
The New Siam (New York: Macmillan, 1941), chap. 19. 
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maty security agency here is the family. Given 
these circumstances, an extended organization 
is much more effective than a simple conjugal 
unit: in the latter the incapacity of one or two 
members can be catastrophic, whereas in the 
extended system the shock is more readily ab- 
sorbed. Mutual aid is the expected norm not 
only within the family but even among rather 
distant kin. The extended family is also ex- 
ceedingly important because a person’s politi- 
cal power, economic position, etc., are often 
determined by it. But the urban upper class, 
because of the social power it wields, alone is 
able to gain control of the limited surplus of 
food and goods and thereby best preserve the 
extended organization intact; this in turn 
strengthens its position of dominance. More- 
over, this group alone can reinforce its family 
ties through the maintenance of genealogical 
records. Hsu® observed that Chinese farmers 
who acquired wealth moved into towns in order 
to increase their status and take advantage of 
the institutional mechanisms for recording 
genealogies. The function of genealogies in 
furthering kinship continuity and family status 
can be inferred for upper-class families in other 
nonindustrial cities as well.’ 

Among the urban lower class and the 
peasantry difficult economic circumstances most 
often make attainment of the true extended 
family impossible. Some persons may be 
forced to leave the family group in search of a 
livelihood, a situation strikingly apparent among 
small farmers. Furthermore in these disad- 
vantaged groups the elders, who are necessary 
to give the family cohesion, are likely to die 
at an earlier age than upper-class persons. 
This in itself disrupts the extended family 
organization. 

Now to analyze in some detail the roles of 
various members of the family. The family, 
especially in the urban upper class, is a rather 


* Francis L. K. Hsu, ‘‘The Myth of Chinese Family 
Size,’ American Journal of Sociology, 48:559-60, March, 
1943. Cf. Luigi Villari, Italian Life in Town and Country 
(New York: G, P. Putnam, 1902), pp. 29-30. 

See, e.g.: Wolfram Eberhard, ‘Change in Leading 
Families in Southern Turkey,’ Anthropos, 49:992-1003, 1954. 
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strict hierarchy, with ranking on the basis of 
age and sex. Women are clearly subordinate to 
men, particularly in the family’s dealings out- 
side the household. A woman is trained from 
childhood to be ‘‘dependent’’—first upon her 
father, than her husband, and in widowhood, 
her sons. The primary duty of men is to sup- 
port the women, children, and old people in 
the family. 

A definite hierarchical arrangement obtains 
between husband and wife. Often it is re- 
flected in certain linguistic patterns so prevalent 
in nonindustrial cities—i.e., the extensive use 
of honorific terms and special grammatical 
forms indicating differential status. Further- 
more, in many traditional Middle Eastern and 
Chinese cities husband and wife, especially ~in 
the upper class, have seldom conversed with 
one another or used their given names in the 
presence of other persons, even family mem- 
bers. This superordinate-subordinate relation- 
ship between spouses in preindustrial cities is 
highly formalized so that conflict may be mini- 
mized.® 

Within the household, however, women do 
possess power and prestige, especially as they 
grow older. The first step toward higher status 
consists in giving birth to a child, particularly 
a son. A woman exerts considerable control 
over young children. And because of the rigid 
sexual division of labor, most apparent in the 


urban upper class, she can consider certain afeas . 


definitely her own. For example, in many 
households in India, or for that matter in China 
or the Middle East, the kitchen is the woman’s 
area of dominance and the men of the family 
are not supposed to enter it. An upper-class 
woman experiences relatively few problems con- 
cerning her future role, even in old age, for 
as her sons and their families generally reside 
in the household she continues to fill a vital 
need. She wields a great deal of authority 
over daughters-in-law (a situation which may 

5It should be noted that divorce is permitted in a 


number of preindustrial cities. Where it exists, the husband 
usually instigates it, the wife having little say in the matter. 


create considerable strain). And in the event 
of her husband’s death she may become the 
nominal “head’’ of the ‘“househoid,’”’ at the 
very least serving as a symbol to keep the ex- 
tended family intact. Inasmuch as women often 
outlive men, this point is of some significance. 

In the community women have “unequal 
rights” in matters of property, politics, educa- 
tion, etc. The status occupations are reserved 
for men. “Respectable” women are not sup- 
posed to work outside the home, and indeed 
are confined to it much of the time. For ex- 
ample, in the old, traditional Muslim cities their 
seclusion from community life has been 
marked. Women, except for marginal persons 
such as prostitutes, have had to wear veils in 
public, a pattern still prevalent today in Af- 
ghanistan. And women remain in a special 
quarter of the house when males who are not 
family members are present. It is not surpris- 
ing that in Rowanduz (a small Kurdish town 
in Iraq) some peasant women entering the 
community unveiled were considered by the 
townspeople to be like prostitutes.? So, too, 
upper-class women of traditional Thailand,’ 
who supposedly have had more freedom than 
those in neighboring cultures, have been quite 
subordinate to men in community affairs. Nine- 
teenth-century Italy provides still another ex- 
ample of the “‘cloistering’’ of urban upper-class 
women," 

Lower-class urban families are less able to 
carry out these norms. For economic reasons 
women may work in the community: the family 
can not afford the luxury of restricting women 
to the home simply for status reasons. In a 
conjugal unit a woman may be forced to sup- 
port herself if her husband dies. An even 
less rigid division of labor appears among the 
peasants, whose women typically engage in ag- 
ricultural work to contribute to the family’s 
support. This necessitates a somewhat more 


® William M. Masters, ‘‘Rowanduz: A Kurdish Ad- 
ministrative and Mercantile Center,’’ Unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1954, p. 83. 

1 Thompson, op. cit. . 

1 See, e.g.: William D. Howells, Venetian Life (Rev. 


Divorce here is a highly institutionalized procedure and is ed., Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1907); Villari, op. cit., 
not considered a social problem by the community, passim, 
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informal relationship between spouses. At the 
end of the nineteenth century Bacon noted the 
relatively greater “freedom” of rural women 
in Japan, Gilmore did the same for Korea, as 
did Wilson for Iran.12 Wong, among others, 
has recorded it for China, and Willems has 
indicated a somewhat similar pattern for Bra- 
zil.18 Industrialization tends to reverse this 
situation. The changes it induces in family life 
are focused in the large cities. The ruralites 
are then popularly viewed as following the 
society’s traditional norms. And with the im- 
provement in their economic condition made 
possible by a degree of industrialism some of 
them may be better able than in the past to do 
this. Yet they do not duplicate the traditional 
preindustrial city upper-class norms. 

Correlated with the emphasis upon the kin- 
ship system in preindustrial cities is the desire 
for children. Families have as many as pos- 
sible. Not only are adequate methods of birth 
control unknown, but the prestige of both men 
and women is quite dependent upon the number 
of their offspring, especially sons. And a per- 
son’s welfare is predicated upon the continua- 
tion of the family. Polygyny, concubinage, or 
adoption exist, particularly in the urban upper 
class, to ensure the family’s perpetuation if, for 
example, a wife does not bear children. 


In preindustrial cities lower-class families - 


have the smallest, upper-class families the 
largest, number of living children. But little 
differential exists in the birth rate. Instead 
there is a differential mortality rate; upper- 
class persons have a better chance for survival. 
Thus studies of only partially industrialized 
Indian cities point up very little differential 
fertility, although upper-class families have 
more surviving children.* And differences 


12 Alice Bacon, Japanese Girls and Women (Rev. ed., 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1902) ; George W. Gilmore, Korea 
from its Capital (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, 1892), p. 97; S. G. Wilson, Persian Life and 
Customs (New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1896), pp. 256-57. 

38 Su-Ling Wong and Earl Cressy, Daughter of Con- 
fucius (New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952), p. 52; 
Emilio Willems, ‘‘The Structure of the Brazilian Family,” 
Social Forces, 31:339-45, May, 1953. 

% Noel P. Gist, ‘‘Caste Differentials in South India,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 19:132, April, 1954; V. M. 
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between rural and urban fertility appear to be 
rather slight in some nonindustrial areas.* 
Possibly present-day demographic problems 
would be better understood if the old, tradi- 
tional structure, although currently undergoing 
marked change, were given due consideration. 

Children, although they are highly valued, 
must conform to rigid social expectations: 
elders are *9 be respected and obeyed. Chil- 
dren do not become the focus of attention, but 
are trained to adjust to the needs and desires 
of the family as a whole. The mother is the 
chief disciplinarian while the children are very 
young; but as they approach puberty, the 
father’s role, especially with sons, becomes in- 
creasingly important. Generally, a highly for- 
malized and rather distant relationship obtains 
between father and children, serving to 
strengthen his authority; the close emotional 
bonds are with the mother. 

In preindustrial cities very young children of 
both sexes are permitted to play together, but 
as they grow older they tend to become sepa- 
rated. By the time of puberty rigid segrega- 
tion is enforced, most visibly among the elite, 
where it is economically more feasible. A 
poor family’s hut, for example, does not per- 
mit segregation of the sexes to the extent pos- 
sible in a large dwelling. Girls are considered 
to be inherently different from boys—biologi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally. They are 
trained from an early age to be more docile 
and well behaved; their subordinate role in 
marriage is thereby accepted without question. 
Girls even in the upper class, unlike the boys, 
receive little if any formal education. For 
them almost the sole socializing and educational 
agency is the kinship system, notably the 
family. 

Differentiation also occurs on the basis of 
age, age being a determinant of power. Thus 





Dandekar and Kumudini Dandekar, Survey of Fertility and 
Mortality in Poona District (Poona: Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, 1953), chap. 4; N. Vi, Sovani, 
The Social Survey of Kolhapur City, Pt. 1, Population and 
Fertility (Poona: Gokhale Institute of Politics and Eco- 
nomics, 1948). 

™% See, e.g., Dandekar and Dandekar, op. cit., chap. 5. 
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the eldest son has a relatively high status be- 
cause of his potential role as head of the ex- 
tended family unit. He exerts some authority 
over young brothers and over sisters. The 
sharpest age-grading is between young people 
and their elders. Unlike the situation in in- 
dustrial-urban communities, old people have 
high prestige; one reason is that they are 
carriers of the traditional social norms upon 
which the young are supposed to, and do, base 
their actions. It follows that in the prein- 
dustrial city care of the aged (as well as of 
children and the infirm) devolves upon the 
family. Few other institutional mechanisms, 
except perhaps the guilds, can come to their 
assistance; actually the economic system of this 
society does not allow for the development of 
these. If relatives are lacking or are unable 
to support old and handicapped persons, the 
latter are most often reduced to begging or 
starvation, a situation not uncommon in the 
lower class. 

At this point the family’s relations with the 
preindustrial community will be considered 
further. As suggested above, men hold both 
high and low occupational positions, women 
only the latter. A person’s employment is de- 
pendent upon his family connections; if pos- 
sible a son follows in his father’s footsteps. 
The family is the primary recruitment agency 
not only for the handicrafts (sponsorship by 
the family or kin group is often required for 


guild membership), but also for positions’ of » 


status and power in the society’s bureaucracy, 
the locus of which is the city. Thus in tradi- 
tional China, which in theory utilized examina- 
tion systems for filling important governmental 
posts, kinship ties are generally conceded to have 
been a prime factor in success. Inasmuch as re- 
liance upon family ties has been so extensive in 
preindustrial cities, considerable strain can be an- 
ticipated with the advent of industrialization—a 
system which requires selection of personnel 
on somewhat more universalistic grounds. 

It should also be noted that wherever fairly 
large “private” business concerns exist in non- 


certainly see carry-overs of this tradition in 
cities which still function to a considerable 
degree on a nonindustrial base—for example, 
in Bangkok among the Chinese business minor- 
ity and in certain Latin American cities, to men- 
tion only a few. Not only is it the prac- 
tice to reserve positions for family members, 
but it is only through the concerted efforts of 
the extended family or at times a broader group 
of kin that sufficient capital can be amassed to 
ensure the performance of certain business ac- 
tivities; satisfactory methods of capital forma- 
tion are at a minimum. 

An individual’s family ties also determine 
his political power on both the community and 
the extra-community levels. It is common in 
nonindustrial cities to find one or two large 
kin groups (i.e., a number of related extended 
families) in absolute control of the political 
organization. These families in turn may at 
times be part of a broader group of kin which 
dominates the social structure of the total soci- 
ety. Political conflict is essentially a struggle 
between several families, or kin groups, and 
their personal followers for control of the poli- 
tical system, from which many benefits are de- 
rived. 

The relationship of the family to the relig- 
ious system more difficult issues. In prein- 
dustrial cities men appear to be the prime de- 
velopers and “supporters” of the religious or- 
ganization. This has probably been most 
sharply evidenced in the traditional Muslim 
cities, where typically women have not partici- 
pated in public religious observances, except 
in rare instances. Their limited religious train- 
ing and activities have been centered in the 
home. A tentative hypothesis is that as in- 
dstrialization advances women rather than men 
become the mainstay of the religious organiza- 
tion. 

The family is also the locus of recreational 
and leisure-time pursuits. Relatively few 
modes of community entertainment exist. Ur- 


16 George W. Skinner, ‘‘A Study of Chinese Community 
Leadership in Bangkok, together with an Historical Survey 
of Chinese Society in Thailand,’’ Unpublished Ph.D, Disserta- 


industrial cities they are family affairs. We tion, Comell University, 1954, passim; Willems, op. cit. 
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ban upper-class women, particularly, must rely 
upon the kinship system for their diversions, 
which mainly are concerned with visiting 
among relatives. All of this serves to strength- 
en familial and kinship bonds. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Nonindustrial cities throughout the world 
exhibit definite similarities in family structure. 
Up to now the greatest attention has been 
given to cultural variations in familial organi- 
zation’? which, although highly significant, 
might be better understood in light of the re- 
semblances. The family structure of the pre- 
industrial city is fundamentally distinct from 
that in the industrial-urban center. Moreover, 
in traditional nonindustrial civilizations familial 
organization is most highly elaborated in the 
urban, not the rural, areas. Proceeding from 
the larger preindustrial cities to the small rural 
villages one encounters increasingly less of the 
true extended family, rigid sexual division of 
labor, and so forth. In this society the family 
is the primary security agency and the basis of 
social power; for these purposes the extended 
system is most functional. But only the urban 
upper class can command the society’s limited 
surplus of food and goods which is necessary to 
maintain the extended family intact. Through- 
out, the emphasis has been upon the static as- 
pects of family life; some change and mobility 
obviously do occur. For example, among mem- 
bers of the urban upper class a delicate interde- 
pendence exists between their social power and 
the extended family organization. A weaken- 
ing of either—e.g., through the death of rela- 
tives or loss of political power—places them in 
difficult circumstances. 

Industrialization is a prime “causal” factor 
today effecting changes in nonindustrial civiliza- 
tions, especially in the cities. A distinct kind 
of familial organization seems required to sup- 
port an industrialized system of produc- 
tion.2® For one thing, personnel for various 


17 The excellent special issue of Marriage and Family 
Living, November, 1954, although not dealing specifically 
with urban life, points up the emphasis given to ‘‘cultural 
variations’’ in comparative studies of family life. 


% The reasons for the development of new familial 
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occupational roles need to be selected on the 
basis of “qualifications” other than mere kin- 


ship affiliation. Industrialization permits, and 
in some instances demands, that women work 
outside the home in significant occupations, 
thereby elevating their position even in the 
family. And it encourages the development 
of a youth culture and lowers the status of old 
people. With industralization other agencies 
besides the family arise to care for dependent 
persons. These processes, among others, not 
only make possible but seem to demand in- 
creased emphasis upon the simple conjugal 
unit, which is most visible in the urban middle 
class—itself a product of industrial-urbaniza- 
tion. The large, extended family is no longer 
a requisite for high social status and security 
and is in certain situations an impediment to 
these. 

Sociologists often take the prevailing form 
in the urban United States (especially during 
eras of prosperity) as the prototype of the in- 
dustrial-urban family. This ethnocentric bias 
is easy to slip into. But the lack of a “feudal” 
tradition in the United States and the particular 
value system in this country, among other cul- 
tural factors, have created a type of familial 
organization which is not likely to be fully 
manifested in industrial-urban centers arising 
in different historical-cultural milieux. The 


_ situation is complicated by the fact that in 


many of these societies—e.g., Japan—consid- 
erable production is still carried out even in 
the large cities on a handicraft basis, often by 
family units.1® Here conflict is apparent be- 
tween the older forms which seek to resist 
breakdown and the newer familial patterns.?° 





patterns in industrial cities have been approached from several 
points of view which seem to supplement one another. See, 
e.g.: William F. Ogburn (with the assistance of Clark 
Tibbitts), ‘‘The Family and its Functions,’’ in Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1933), chap. 13; Talcott Parsons, ‘‘The Social Structure of 
the Family,’’ in Ruth Anshen (ed.), The Family: Its 
Function and Destiny (New York: Harper, 1949), chap. 10. 

1% Ichior Nakayama, ‘‘Japanese Labor Trends,’’ Oriental 
Economists, 23:79-83, February, 1955. 

% Kurt Steiner, ‘‘Postwar Changes in the Japanese Civil 
Code,”’ Washington Law Review, 25:286-312, August, 1950. 
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Uniformities and Diversities in Campus 
Dating Preferences 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


THE nature of the dating preferences of 
American college students has been a matter of 
debate among family life educators for many 
years. The pioneer article in this field was that 
by Willard Waller on the “Rating and Dating 
Complex” which contended that college dating 
in the late 1920’s was functioning poorly as a 
preparation for marriage because it prized such 
irrelevant values as fraternity membership and 
competitive dating prowess. Waller's article 
has left a deep impression on the minds of 
American educators. There is some evidence, 
however, that Waller’s competitive-materialistic 
rating complex is no longer applicable to col- 
lege campuses.” 

If Waller's classic rating complex no longer 
describes accurately student dating norms, the 
problem remains to describe student attitudes 
as they do exist on a contemporary University 
campus, namely the University of Michigan in 
1953. 

Three types of data were obtained from a 
random sample of students: (1) Their percep- 
tions of the campus norms governing the pop- 
ularity of fellows and girls as dates. (2) Their 


personal preferences when dating casually. (3) 


Their personal preferences when dating serious- 
ly, i.e., with the possibility of marriage in view. 
The percentage of students choosing an item 
is assumed to be an indirect measure of the rel- 
ative importance of the item to the group as 
a whole. 


Findings 
The “Unanimous” Items. The most striking 
finding in the data is that six of the thirty-seven 


1 Willard Waller, ‘‘The Rating and Dating Complex,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 2:727-734, October, 1937. 

2 Robert O. Blood, Jr., “‘A Retest of Waller’s Rating 
Complex,”’ Marriage and Family Living, 17:41-47, February, 
1955. Details of the research methods are given in this 
article. 
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items in the questionnaire received substantially 
unanimous approval from all segments of the 
student body and in response to all three ques- 
tions.* These universally applauded charac- 
teristics are: (1) Is pleasant and cheerful; (2) 
Has a sense of humor; (3) Is a good sport; 
(4) Is natural; (5) Is considerate; and (6) Is 
neat in appearance. The Michigan students 
uniformly chose these six items as the most 
prominent characteristics in the campus rating 
complex, their own casual dating preferences, 
and their serious dating preferences. This is 
true regardless of the sex being referred to or 
being questioned. It holds both for Greeks 
and independents, both for underclass and up- 
perclass students. 

How may we describe these six items which 
hold such wide appeal for Michigan students ? 
With the possible exception of neatness, these 
are the sort of personality characteristics which 
make for relaxed and satisfying human inter- 
action, in short, for good human relations. 
Since both dating and marriage are forms of 
intimate interaction, it seems probable that 
the prominent position given to these items 
means that these students are seeking in their 
premarital experiences the sort of relationship 
which wears well both before and after mar- 
riage. The fact that these items figure so con- 
spicuously in the Michigan rating norms and 
dating preferences suggests that college dating 
is more functional than has often been assumed. 
It should be noted that these items diffet 
markedly from both the drama of the roman- 
tic complex and the competitive artificiality of 
the traditional rating complex. 

Discrepancies Between the Sexes. While the 
above six items are universally acknowledged as 
important in casual and serious dating, the pat- 


% ‘Substantially unanimous’’ is defined operationally as 
90 per cent or more agreement in all cells of the tabulations. 
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tern of reactions to the remaining thirty-one 
items is far more complex. This complexity in 
large part reflects the complicated social struc- 
ture of the American campus and confirms the 
hypothesis advanced by Manford Kuhn‘ a num- 
ber of years ago that the contemporary campus 
consist of a variety of groups with correspond- 
ingly diverse scales of values. 

Because of the differential training of boys 
and girls in our society, the existence of differ- 
ences between the value scales of men and 
women students is to be expected. This has 
been discussed in many previous studies and 
need not be amplified here except to note that 
one of the distinctive characteristics of the six 
“unanimous” items is that these sex differences 
do not appear. 

In our Waller retest article, we noted that 
lip-service is paid to certain norms on the 
Michigan campus which are not then followed 
in practice. Women students, for example, say 
that certain male characteristics (such as car 
ownership, fraternity membership, and promi- 
nence in activities) are relatively important to 
other women on this campus, but they don’t 
matter to us. Here we see traditional norms 
acknowledged in general but rejected in par- 
ticular. 

Similar discrepancies emerge when the quali- 
ties believed by women students to constitute 


the campus norm for their own sex (what it - 


takes for us to be popular) are compared with 
what the men students say really clicks with 
them. The women think that some things are 
more important to the men than the men say 
they really are. (See Table I.) Often, as 
a matter of fact, both the women and the men 
claim that some characteristic is a general campus 
norm governing men whereas the men’s per- 
sonal preferences fall far short of this emphasis. 


4 Manford Kuhn, ‘‘How Mates Are Sorted,’’ in Becker 
and Hill, Family, Marriage, and Parenthood (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1948), pp. 257-261. 

Eleanor Smith and J. H. Greenberg Monane in their arti- 
cle on ‘‘Courtship Values in a Youth Sample’’ (American 
Sociological Review, 18:635-640, December, 1953) have pro- 
vided further evidence of the existence of such diverse scales 
of values. However, their analysis suffers from an arbitrary 
grouping of items into questionable categories and from 
doubtful interpretations. 
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TABLE I. SIGNIFICANT DISCREPANCIES BE- 
TWEEN THE FEMALE RATING COMPLEX 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AS 

PERCEIVED BY WOMEN STUDENTS 
AND THE ACTUAL DATING 
PREFERENCES OF 
MEN STUDENTS* 








Per cent of Respondents 
Choosing Item 
= 

ting 
Preferences 





Female Characteristic 
Women’s 
Perceptions 





1. Is popular with the opposite 


sex 86.6 54.7 
2. Has a car or access to a car 2.2 11.6 
3. Doesn't have a reputation 

for necking 62.3 29.7 
4. Doesn't have a reputation 

for petting 68.9 38.9 
5. Is willing to pet on occasion 29.1 58.9 
6. Is willing to join ina group 97.0 82.1 
7. Is a well-rounded person 91.8 81.1 
8. Is a good listener 97.0 87.4 





* Differences between percentages are considered sta- 
tistically significant when the probability of their occurring 
by chance in sample of this size is not greater than. .05. 


Similar discrepancies appear with respect to 
male norms for dating popularity. (See Table 
II). 

Comparison of Table I with Table II shows 
that the first five items have a disputed place 
in the rating complex for both sexes. Those 
relating to physical contacts between the sexes 
again reflect significant discrepancies between 
the men and women. In both tables, the stu- 
dents tend to be either unaware of, or unwill- 
ing to admit, the extent to which men students 
prefer and women students dislike extensive 
necking and petting. This confirms not only 
the more restricted training of young women 
with respect to intimate behavior but the greater 
intensity of the sex drive in college age men. 

Willingness to neck is seen as part of the male 
rating complex (Table II, item 6) by more than 
twice as many men as in the expressed preferences 
of the women. With respect to female popular- 
ity, however, this is a less controversial item. 
The 82.1 per cent of men who express a prefer- 
ence for neckable girls is nearly equalled by the 
70.9 per cent of the women who recognize that 
such willingness is conducive to dating popu- 
larity on campus. 
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TABLE II. SIGNIFICANT DISCREPANCIES BE- 
TWEEN THE MALE RATING COMPLEX AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AS 
PERCEIVED BY MEN STUDENTS 
AND THE ACTUAL DATING 














PREFERENCES OF WOMEN 
STUDENTS 
‘Per cent of Respondents 
Choosing Ite1n 
Male Characteristic 
Men's Per. Women's 
Casual! Dating 
ceptions Preferences 

1. Is popular with the oppo- 
site sex 77.9 61.2 
2. Hasacaroraccesstoacar 57.9 11.2 

3. Doesn't have a reputation 
for necking 44.2 70.9 

4. Doesn't have a reputation 
for petting 50.0 78.4 
5. Is willingto pet onoccasion 53.3 8.2 

6. Is willing to neck on occa- 
sion 14-7 34.3 
4. Is aftectionate 77.7 54.5 
8. Belongs to a fraternity 50.5 11.9 
9. Is prominent in activities 49-5 17.2 
10. Has plenty of money 34.7 6.7 
11. Has plenty of clothes 20.0 4.5 
12. Has polished manners 81.1 68.7 
13. Dates popular studentsonly 12.6 3.7 
14. Goes to popular places 77.9 38.8 
15. Knows how to dance well 76.6 49-3 
16. Is good looking 86.2 61.2 
17. swing to ik socially 50.0 32.8 
18. Is 90.5 98.5 





Comparison of item #1 in both tables shows 
that larger proportions of both men and women 
believe that popularity with the opposite sex 
is part of their rating complex than is actually 
the case. When it comes to cars, however, 


(item #2), consistently more men than women | 


emphasize its desirability. This may reflect the 
special suitability cars have for the intimate 
dating activities more of the boys are interested 
in.5 

The remaining items in Table II involve dis- 
crepancies for the male complex alone. For all 
items except the last, the male perceptions run 
higher than the female preferences. These 
eleven controversial items show a surprising 
similarity to the materialistic-competitive themes 
in Waller's rating complex. Thus a larger pro- 
portion of Michigan men believe that their 


®The small percentage of actual preferences for cars 
(11 per cent of both sexes) may stem in part from the 
existence of a driving ban on the Michigan campus. 
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popularity with coeds hinges on having a car, 
money, and clothes, and being a fraternity 
member and B.M.O.C. than holds up in the 
coeds’ expressed preferences. Thus, most of 
the discrepant male perceptions involve an ex- 
aggerated deference to the superficial values of 
Waller. It should be noted, however, that the 
number of men who commit this error in per- 
ception is relatively small since the median per- 
centage of men subscribing to the eighteen 
items in Table II is barely more than half 
(about 55 per cent). 

Three items in Table II (#1, 13, 14) were 
listed as elements in the female rating complex 
by Waller who felt the chief means to a high 
rating for a girl was to achieve and maintain 
a reputation for frequency and desirability of 
her dates. On the Michigan campus, however, 
these items are applied equally often to both 
boys and girls. The discrepancies arise because 
the men students think that the girls place 
more of an emphasis on male popularity than 
they actually do.* 

Item #17, “Is willing to drink socially,” 
has emerged since Prohibition days as another 
area of greater interest to males (50.5 per cent 
contrasted with only 32.8 per cent in the 
girls’ personal preferences). 

The last item in the male discrepancy list, 
“Is natural,” is of special interest because it 
represents the only one of the unique male 
items in Table I where the men underestimate 
the importance of an item to the girls. Where- 
as too many men believed the competitive, 
materialistic, and sex-tinged characteristics made 
them popular, this is the one item which signifi- 
cantly fewer men emphasized than would be 
expected if there were accurate communication 
about female preferences. The difference is a 
relative one, of course, because even the fellows 
give their highest percentage of agreement in 
Table II to this item.’ 

To paraphrase this discrepancy pattern, we 

©The meaning of item 14 (‘‘Goes to popular places’’) 
probably shifts from an evidence of popularity to one of 
ability to give a date a good time when applied to men. 


TIt will be remembered that this is one of the sub- 
stantially unanimous items for the entire campus. 
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might imagine the girls saying, “We don't 
want to be rushed into necking and petting on 
casual dates, nor are we particularly impressed 
by a flashy run-around. What we'd like more 
often than you realize would be for you to act 
naturally when you take us out on dates.” This 
emphasis, again, reflects the long-wearing quali- 
ties of Michigan personal preferences. 

Greek-Independent Diversities. The com- 
bined impression of Tables I and II suggests 
that a variety of items in the supposed female 
and male rating complexes at the University 
of Michigan exists in a ‘free-floating state,” i.e., 
they are believed to be part of a general cam- 
pus scale of values by a larger proportion of the 
student body than subscribes to them in per- 
sonal practice. Indeed we might say that there 
are two rating complexes on the Michigan 
campus—the universally acknowledged ‘human 
relations” complex which we discussed first 
and the more controversial Waller-type com- 
plex reflected in Table II. It is the latter which 
is partially “free-floating” and whose perception 
as a general campus norm requires explanation.® 

A possible explanation emerges from an 
examination of the significant differences be- 
tween fraternity and sorority members on the 
one hand and independent students on the 
other in their perceptions of the campus norms 
and 
dating.® 

Table III shows the six items which re- 
ceived significantly more support from Greeks 
than independents. With the single excep- 


8 The ‘free-floating complex’’ is explainable in part by 
the differential sex drives and inhibitions of men and women 
students. A second way of accounting for this puzzle might 
be through cultural lag. A Waller-type rating complex may 
previously have been more generally operative than it is now. 
Change frequently occurs in social beliefs more slowly than 
in social practices. The free-floating complex at Michigan 
may be dwindling in verbal support as the supposed campus 
norm gradually falls in line with actual student preferences. 

®Two other variables on which affiliated and non- 
affiliated students differ are omitted from the present dis- 
cussion for the sake of simplicity: ‘‘Has plenty of clothes’’— 
which a few more affiliated students (12.6 per cent vs. 3.5 
per cent) prefer as a characteristic in a prospective mate, 
and “Is appropriately dressed’? which is the one charac- 
teristic emphasized by significantly more independents (99.2 
per cent) than Greeks (90.1 per cent) as a preferred charac- 
teristic in casual dates. 
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their personal preferences in casual 





TABLE III. SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
INDEPENDENT STUDENTS AND FRATERNITY- 
SORORITY MEMBERS IN PERCEIVED 
CAMPUS NORMS AND PERSONAL 

PREFERENCES IN CASUAL 














DATING 
Per cent of Respond- 
ents Choosing Item 
Item P Personal 
y eosiog Preferences 
N. a in Casual 
Dating 
A. Female Roles 
1. “Is popular with opposite sex” 
Independent Men 75.9" 55.2 
Fraternity Men 94.6* 54.1 
Total Men 83.2 54.7 
2. “Is affectionate” 
Independent Men 79.3" 75.9 
Fraternity Men g1.9* 83.8 
Total Men 84.2 78.9 
3. “Is good looking, attractive” 
Independent Men 91.4" 82.5 
Fraternity Men 100.0* 89.2 
Total Men 94-7 85.1 
B. Male roles 
4. “Belongs to a fraternity” 
Independent Women 26.8* 6.2* 
Sorority Women 45.9" 27.0* 
Total Women 32.1 11.9 
5. “Goes to popular places” 
Independent Women 53.7 28.9* 
Sorority Women 70.3 64.9* 
Total Women 57.9 38.8 
C. General role (regardless of sex) 
6. “Is willing to drink socially” 
Independent Students ca. 48 36.3* 
Gree! ca. 53 57.7" 
Total Students ca. 50 43-7 





* Vertically adjacent asterisked items differ significantly 


from one another at the .05 level or 


better. 
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tion of popularity with the opposite sex, this 
greater emphasis is expressed both in perceiving 
the campus norms and in personal preferences, 
though the asterisks show in which context 
the differences are statistically significant. 

It is immediately apparent that we have seen 
these variables before. Indeed all of these six 
items appear in Table II as elements of the 
free-floating complex. This suggests that there 
must be some connection between fraternity- 
sorority affiliation and the free-floating com- 
plex. The free-floating complex may be but- 
tressed not by the behavior of students gen- 
erally but by that of a conspicuous group on 
campus. Socially speaking, the fraternities and 
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sororities compose such an elite group. Per- 
haps the behavior of this select group is what is 
referred to when students are asked to describe 
the rating complex for the campus as a whole. 

This hypothesis may be tested in Table III 
by noticing which group’s actual preferences 
come closest to the perceived campus norms. 
For all but the first item the answer 1s clear. 
It is not the student body generally whose pref- 
erences approach the norm. Even less is it the 
independents, since their preferences depart 
most markedly from the campus norms. Rather 
it is the fraternity men and sorority women 
whose expressed preferences approach (or, in 
the case of items 5 and 6, exceed) the general 
campus norm. For example, the best predictor 
for the 84.2 per cent agreement with “Is affec- 
tionate” as a perceived campus norm is the 
83.8 per cent actual preference of fraternity 
men! 

For these six variables the hypothesis seems 
to be confirmed that the campus norms per- 
ceived by the students generally reflect 
rather closely the social pace set by the fraterni- 
ties and sororities. This means that the “free- 
floating Waller complex” is not simply a hang- 
over from the past but rather a reflection of the 
contemporary dating behavior of the most 
conspicuous organized groups on campus—the 
social fraternities and sororities. In this sense, 
the Waller complex is not floating in thin air 
but is reinforced by the actual dating patterns 
of the Greek members of the student body. 

We hasten to reiterate, however, that while 
the dating preferences of fraternity and sorority 
members provide some factual underpinning 
for the Waller complex, this norm is followed 
less extensively than it is verbalized. It may 
be recognized by appreciable increments in the 
student body, but it tends to be rejected in the 
anonymously expressed personal preferences not 
only of the independents but of the Greeks 
themselves. This can be seen at a glance by 
noting the declining percentages horizontally in 
Table III as the student group moves from stat- 
ing what it believes to be the campus norm to 
what it actually prefers as individuals. 
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Of course, it is the independents whose per- 
sonal preferences differ most sharply from the 
campus norms. Thus, with respect to “going 
to popular places” and “being willing to drink 
socially,” the significant distinctions between 
Greeks and independents lie precisely in the 
extensive falling away of the latter when it 
comes to their personal preferences. 

Indeed, a willingness to engage in social 
drinking seems to come closer than any other 
variable to being a distinctive characteristic 
of members of Greek-letter organizations as 
such, regardless of sex. While, as we have 
previously mentioned, this is a sex-linked trait, 
the difference between affiliated and non-affil- 
iated students of both sexes is striking. Thus 
only 28.9 per cent of independent women prefer 
drinking partners compared with 43.2 per cent 
of sorority members. For independent men 
the figure is 41.4 per cent, while for fraternity 
members, it is 64.9 per cent. 

Affiliated students seem definitely to compose 
one of the special “social worlds” with a partly 
distinctive scale of values that Manford Kuhn 
wrote about. Along with the rest of the cam- 
pus, this social world subscribes to the six “‘uni- 
versal” items, but it has a special secondary 
emphasis on the six items included in Table III, 
most of which are the kind Waller believed 
were the universals of his day. 

Underclass-Upperclass Diversities. While the 
social life of independents and affiliated stu- 
dents tends to be segregated by virtue of 
their separate organizations, social distinctions 
between underclassmen and upperclassmen are 
less clear-cut. Previous studies have shown 
that college students tend to marry members of 
their own college class, suggesting a tendency 
for dating to follow the same lines.1° 

Such differences as might exist between un- 
derclassmen and upperclassmen presumably 
emerge gradually as students pass from Fresh- 
man to Senior status. Such factors as the 
student’s aging and maturing during these four 
years, the gradual acclimatization to college 


% Herbert D. Lamson, ‘‘Marriage of Coeds to Fellow- 
Students,’ Marriage and the Family, 8:27-28, May, 1946. 
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TABLE IV. SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UNDERCLASS AND UPPERCLASS STUDENTS 
IN PERCEIVED CAMPUS NORMS OR PERSONAL PREFERENCES FOR CASUAL 
OR SERIOUS DATING 























Per cent of Respondents 
Item Context Choosing Item 
Underclass Upperclass 
A. Female role, male respondents 
1. Accepts last minute dates Norm 43-4 66.7 
B. Male roles, female respondents 
2. Is good looking, attractive Serious 54.5 33.3 
3. Has a car or access to a car Serious 25.3 7.0 
C. General student roles, responses 
4. Is prominent in activities Serious 22.6 II. 
5. Is ambitious, energetic Casual 92.1 56.9 
6. Knows how to dance well Casual 61.6 41.1 
7. Doesn't have a a reputation for necking Female norm 50.9 26.2 
. Is willing to drink socially Casual 36.5 53.0 





and weaning from parents, and the approach 
of financial and social marriageability with 
graduation may produce the differing dating 
views of upperclassmen. That significant dif- 
ferences between the upper and lower halves 
of the college continuum exist is shown in 
Table IV. 

Taken together, the trends toward last min- 
ute dates, necking, and drinking, and away from 
campus activities, college dances, and good 
looks suggest that upperclassmen grow tired 
of the glittering large-scale activities sponsored 
by campus organizations and turn toward more 
intimate and informal dating. The trends may 
reflect greater worldliness, more adult behavior, 
and a breaking down of parent-induced inhibi- 
tions as students become increasingly emanci- 
pated from their families and closer to mar- 
riage." 

There is some overlap again with elements 
in Waller's rating and dating complex. The 
trends here indicate a gradual disenchantment 
with the competitive whirl of the first two 
years, and a settling down to more individual- 
ized pair activities. 

The Controversial Items. Comparison of 
Tables I through IV shows that there are eleven 
items which appear more than once, These are 


1 Parenthetically it should be noted that drinking be- 
comes legally available to students only at age 21 (when 
Most are upperclassmen) . 
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therefore the most controversial items about 
which diversities within the student body tend 
to cluster. 

Five items exhibited significant divergencies 
on three out of the four comparisons made 
(misperceptions about the rating complex for 
one’s own sex—by men and by women, affili- 
ated vs. unafhliated students, and underclass 
vs. upperclass students). These five most con- 
troversial items are: (1) Doesn’t have a reputa- 
tion for necking; (2) Is good looking, attrac- 
tive; (3) Is popular with the opposite sex; (4) 
Is willing to drink socially; and (5) Has a car 
or access to a Car. 

The six items where two significant diver- 
gencies appeared are variations on the same 
themes: (6) Doesn’t have a reputation for 
petting; (7) Is willing to pet on occasion; (8) 
Belongs to a fraternity; (9) Is prominent in 
activities; (10) Goes to popular places; and 
(11) Knows how to dance well. 

These items are controversial not only in the 
sense that various subgroups on campus give 
differential support to them but also in the 
sense that they tend to divide even these sub- 
groups into evenly balanced opposing factions. 
While some of the items are highly unpopular 
in certain contexts (i.e., serious dating) most 
of them split the students 50/50 in one context 
or another. Moreover there are few other 
items which rank as low as or lower than these 
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controversial ones in popularity with the stu- 
dents. The result is that all except good looks, 
and that applied to girls alone, rank in the bot- 
tom half of the total group of items by fre- 
quency of choice as elements in the campus rat- 
ing complex. 

Discriminating Preferences. The final pat- 
tern which deserves description in the Michigan 
data is the relationship betwen casual and se- 
rious dating preferences. The fact that students 
make some significant discriminations between 
the kind of person preferred on casual vs. 
serious dates should not blind us to the im- 
portant fact that this tendency expresses itself 
in reference to only a portion of the variables. 
The same six “human relations” items which 
received substantially unanimous inclusion in 
the campus rating complex provide the solid 
foundation for personal dating preferences of 
both kinds, whether casual or serious. This 
means that both men and women students make 
no fundamental change in their dating prefer- 
ences as they move from “playing the field” 
into going steady and on toward engagement. 
The same abilities to get along well with 
other persons are most widely esteemed in all 
sorts of dating contexts. 

The women students double this area of con- 
tinuity through six additional substantially 
unanimous items which are equally preferred 
in casual and serious dates: (1) Has good 


sense, is intelligent; (2) Is an intelligent con-, 


versationalist; (3) Is honest, straightforward; 
(4) Is willing to join a group; (5) Is appro- 
priately dressed; and (6) Is well-poised. This 
second group of highly preferred characteristics 
emphasizes intelligence and honesty—two 
qualities essential to the open and equalitarian 
interaction these college women desire. Poise 
and a willingness to go along with “the gang” 
repeat the keynote of effective social participa- 
tion sounded in the campus-wide set of univer- 


322 Every one of these highly controversial and relatively 
unpopular items is of the type Waller included in his rating 
complexes for men and women. Here is still further evi- 
dence that these items have not only a subordinate but a 


precarious status as norms on the contemporary Michigan 
campus. 
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sals. Finally, appropriate dress resembles neat- 
ness in appearance as a vestige of formality in 
a generally informal pattern of social relation- 
ships. Michigan men do not differ greatly from 
the coeds in reference to these last six items, 
except occasionally to give slightly less than 
90 per cent agreement to them. 

Table V lists the significant discriminations 
which Michigan students do make, grouped into 
those common to both sexes and those unique to 
each. The first six items are nearly unanimous 
criteria for marriageability but are important 


to fewer men and women students when dat- 


TABLE V. SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS PREFERRING 
SPECIFIED CHARACTERISTICS IN CASUAL 

AND SERIOUS DATING PARTNERS FOR 
ALL STUDENTS, FOR MEN STU- 
DENTS, AND FOR WOMEN 














STUDENTS 
Per cent of Respond- 
ents Choosing Item 
ilnee Personal Preferences 
Casual Serious 
dates dates 
A. Discriminations Made by Both Sexes 
1. Is emotionally mature 84.2 100.0 
2. Is dependable 87.8 99.3 
3. Is a well-rounded person 84.6 98.5 
4. Is aftectionate 69.6 97.6 
5. Is a good listener 88.3 97-4 
6. Gets along with friends of 
own sex 80.6 06.4 
7. Is ambitious and energetic 65.3 84.7 
8. Person has my family’s ap- 
proval 24.5 72.1 
9. Knows how to dance well 52.6 31. 
B. Discriminations Made by Men 
Students 
10. Has good sense, isintelligent 88.4 100.0 
Il. lean an intelligent conversation’ 
85.3 100.0 
12. Is mm straightforward 80.0 96. 
13. Is willing to join a group 82.1 93-7 
14. Has polished manners 66.3 81.1 
15. Doesn't have a reputation 
for petting 38.9 74-7 
16. Doeea' t have a reputation 
for necking 34-7 67. 
17. Dates opules studentsonly 9.5 3. 


C. Discriminations Made by Women 
Students 


18. Is willing to neck on occasion 
spe to pet on occasion 
bi ling sae we 
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ing casually. These items place a remarkably 
homogeneous emphasis on the kind of emo- 
tional maturity of which same-sex friendships 
are a Clear symptom and which expresses itself 
in dependability, in the ability to function well 
in a variety of situations, and in the ability to 
be affectionate. Percentagewise the largest in- 
crease among these six items reflects the reluc- 
tance of 20 per cent of the men and 41 per cent 
of the women to consider affection a necessary 
part of casual dating. When dating begins to 
be oriented toward marriage, these students 
find that affection appropriately enters in. That 
being ‘‘a good listener’ is desired by both sexes 
in marriageable mates augurs well for the prob- 
lem-solving ability of their marriages. 

The references to necking and petting de- 
serve special attention because of the contrasting 
tendencies present in the male and female 
groups. Many men who had found promiscu- 
ous reputations no deterrent (and perhaps an 
incentive?) to casual dating, apparently, 
“would not think of marrying that kind of 
girl.” Items 15 and-16 may reflect the sur- 
vival of the double standard under which men 
had good times with “bad girls” but married 
the girls whom mother approved. 

The women students make no such shift 
since three fourths of them dislike men with 
“fast” reputations both for casual and serious 
dating. However, items 18 and 19 show a 
marked change in attitudes toward affectionate 
behavior. The girls shift from substantial dis- 
taste for necking and petting with casual dates 
to a preference for serious dating partners who 
are not averse to close affectional relationships. 

The crucial factor relating the male and fe- 
male trends on necking and petting is that both 
decrease the discrepancies between the sexes. 
Both sexes prefer potential spouses who will 
be affectionate but have not previously been no- 
toriously so with others. Necking and petting 
are therefore acceptable and desirable under 
appropriate circumstances, i.e., when a couple 
is seriously interested in each other. 

The over-all impression given by Table V 
is one of increasing rapprochement between the 
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‘complex. 


sexes as they begin to get serious with one 
another. Moreover, this reapprochement cen- 
ters about themes of emotional maturity, in- 
telligence, and affectionateness which appear 
conducive to marital adjustment. 

Summary. The general pattern of dating pref- 
erences at the University of Michigan now 
emerges clearly. (1.) The most widely accepted 
theme is that of easy-going, informal interaction 
of a type fundamental to good human relations in 
any face-to-face situation. This “human rela- 
tions” emphasis is universally listed in the cam- 
pus rating complex for both sexes and is fol- 
lowed in actual preferences for casual and serious 
dating partners by both men and women students. 

(2.) This casual, friendly relationship be- 
tween the sexes is strengthened by three major 
elements when students speak discriminatingly 
of the kinds of persons they would prefer to 
date as potential spouses. These additional 
emphases are emotional maturity, intelligence, 
and affectionate behavior. 

(3.) Largely segregated from the above 
items is a group of controversial items which 
involve errors in perceiving the rating com- 
plex governing one’s own sex, and significant 
differentials between subgroups in the cam- 
pus population. There is an extensive overlap 
between these controversial items and the com- 
petitive-materialistic themes in Waller's rating 
The perception by some students 
of these items as elements in the Michigan rat- 
ing complex apparently reflects the actual be- 
havior of the fraternity-sorority minority on 
campus whose prestige and type of social or- 
ganization make their behavior conspicuous. 
Independent students in appreciable numbers 
fail to emulate the affiliated pattern of behav- 
ior in their own dating. Upperclass students 
seem to reflect processes of disenchantment 
with the organized trappings of campus life and 
of emancipation from childhood inhibitions. 
The multi-group nature of the contemporary 
campus is clearly suggested by this study. 

Discussion. In retrospect, the 1953 Michi- 
gan rating complex and dating pattern seems 
overwhelmingly different from that of 1929 
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X College described by Waller. The uniformi- 
ties in the Michigan study emphasize factors 
conducive to smooth-working interpersonal re- 
lationships which apply as well to marriage as 
to dating. 

This is not to suggest that contemporary stu- 
dents have become so serious that they screen 
every potential date by the awful test—‘Will 
this date lead to a divorce?’ Rather, these 
students apparently have discovered that even 
casual dates are most enjoyable when the 
dominant tone is one of casual friendship 
rather than of impressive but hollow sophistica- 
tion. Students have grown up enough so that 
they can afford to be themselves rather than 
needing to masquerade behind the dating para- 
phernalia of yore—cars, pins, and raccoon coats. 
While the rah-rah days survive to some extent 
in particular segments of the student body 
(namely the fraternities), even there they fail 
to assume primary importance. 

The dominantly friendly and non-exploitive 
relationship between men and women students 
makes college dating a more suitable prepara- 
tion for serious courtship than it once was. To- 


day such discriminations as students make when 
turning from casual to serious dating do not re- 
quire a total rejection of one scale of values 
in favor of another. Rather they reinforce 
the casual dating pattern of good human re- 
lations with the emotional maturity, intel- 
ligence, and affection which are indispensable to 
life-time marriage relationships. And while 
Waller’s list of rating criteria slips still further 
into the background on serious dates, this is no 
major change because those criteria dominated 
neither the campus rating norms nor the casual 
dating preferences of Michigan students in 
1953. 

Over all the diversities which separate under- 
classmen from upperclassmen, independents 
from affiliated students, and men from coeds 
at the University of Michigan, the uniformities 
which keynote the contemporary rating and 
dating preferences provide a sympathetic back- 
ground for the work of marriage educators and 
counselors and forecast the stabilization of 
American college marriages about a norm of 
equalitarian companionship. 





1954 Family Income 


Average (median) family income in the 
United States was estimated at $4,200 in 1954. 
This figure was about the same as in 1953 but 
$300 higher than in 1952. The increase since 
1952 probably represented a significant gain in 
purchasing power for the average family, since 
prices rose only slightly during the same period, 
according to the Consumer’s Price Index. 
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NUMBER OF FAMILIES BY FAMILY INCOME, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1954 








Family income families 

Number of 

Total 41,900,000 
Under $1,000 3,700,000 
$ 1,000 to $ 1,999 4,600,000 
$ 2,000 to $ 2,999 5,000,000 
$ 3,000 to $ 3,999 6,400,000 
$ 4,000 to $ 4,999 6,500,000 
$ 5,000 to $ 5,999 5,000,000 
$ 6,000 to $ 6,999 3,600,000 
$ 7,000 to $ 9,999 4,700,000 
$10,000 to $14,999 1,800,000 
$15,000 and over 600,000 





(From Current Population Reports: Consumer In- 
come, Series P-60, No. 18, October 7, 1955.) 
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Factors Involved in the Frequency of Dating 


SAMUEL H. LOWRIE 
Department of Sociology, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


IN THE peculiarly American custom of dat- 
ing, how often do individuals date; what fac- 
tors affect the frequency with which they engage 
in the practice? 

Quite obviously cultural standards which af- 
fect association between the sexes may preclude, 
hinder, or promote dating. A group which 
by its standards directs premarital association 
toward immediate marriage in effect prevents 
dating to the extent that its members refuse to 
follow the larger pattern of the country and fol- 
low the customs of their small isolated cultural 
unit. Certain immigrant colonies, some ex- 
treme religious settlements, and some culturally 
isolated communities approximate these condi- 
tions. Others which were formerly of such 
deviant order but which are now in process of 
assimilating the dominant culture of the na- 
tion are in varying stages between the condi- 
tion of no dating and the full acceptance of 
the practice. 

Aside from such extreme variations, it is not 
unlikely that the frequency of dating varies 
from section to section of the country, from 
rural to urban areas and from small to large 
cities in the same section, and from an in- 
definite number of other conditions. Enumera- 
tion of these affecting factors has not, so far as 
the writer knows, been attempted. Little more 
is known of the effect of any specific condition 
on the frequency of dating. 

Further, around institutions of higher learn- 
ing additional influences presumably affect 
habits of dating, including its frequency. 
Among these are the type of institution, its lo- 
cation, its denomination if it is religiously sup- 
ported, whether students live largely in dormi- 
tories or com? daily from their homes, and the 
place of fraternities and sororities in the social 
life of the students. 

A few studies have mentioned, often merely 
incidentally, the frequency of dating in a group 
being investigated. Of this order is a table 
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given by Skidmore and Cannon of the frequency 


.of dating of a relatively small sample of stu- 


dents in the University of Utah enrolled in 
classes in preparation for marriage.1 These 
writers do not calculate a mean of the fre- 
quency of dating of either men or women or 
offer any evidence of the degree to which the 
sample is representative of the students enrolled 
in the University. 

Quite different is the study of August B. 
Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. In this in- 
quirty attention is focused on the effects of social 
classes upon the association of adolescents, aged 
thirteen to nineteen, in a Midwestern town 
of 6,200. So heavily is attention concentrated 
upon class that in analyzing dating other per- 
tinent factors are to a considerable degree 
passed over. In addition most attention is cen- 
tered on the half of the adolescents who are 
still in high school, while the analysis of the 
behavior of those who had withdrawn from 
school is lacking in essential details. The main 
conclusion of the survey about dating is that it 
and other forms of behavior of adolescents are 
strongly affected by social classes. Possibly 
such a conclusion is sound, but the evidence 


‘must be regarded as doubtful when other fac- 


tors are so nearly disregarded. For instance, 
the mean number of dates for the month of the 
survey of those who were dating was 2.9 for 
boys and 3.6 for girls. These means are of all 
students in high school who dated, regardless 
of age. Common observation, as well as Hol- 
lingshead’s statements about the age dating be- 
gins, suggests that few students of thirteen or 
fourteen were dating and that relatively rarely, 
while a much larger proportion of those in 
the upper age brackets of eighteen and nine- 
teen were dating and that their dates were much 


1 Rex A. Skidmore and Anthon S. Cannon, Building Your 
Marriage (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), pp. 79, 
638-639. 

3 John Wiley and Sons: New York, 1949. 
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more frequent. In the succeeding pages it will 
be shown that in the high schools surveyed in 
the present study, boys of sixteen had 4.4 dates, 
those of eighteen, 6.0 dates. Seemingly, such 
rates are much higher than those of Elmtown. 
But who can tell, when Hollingshead neglects 
age differentials? It is altogether conceivable 
that differences in frequency which he finds 
between classes may be explained by age or 
other influences. 

The present inquiry is exploratory and makes 
no pretense at considering all factors. The 
data turn attention to influences which presum- 
ably are universally operative in some degree 
wherever dating occurs. Sex, age, the age at 
which dating begins, and the dating status of 
the individual (whether playing the field or 
going steady or engaged) appear to be phe- 
nomena of such universality in educational 
groups. Logically, class difference of the sort 
Hollingshead describes may be a very usual fac- 
tor, so nearly universal that it would be of great 
interest to include it. Unfortunately, the data 
in hand are inadequate for the purpose. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to sug- 
gest that if such factors as are analyzed—and 
others that further inquiry will unfold—can be 
expressed with some exactness, the frequency 
of dating may in time be measured and be- 
come predictable within defined limits for 
specific groups. 

The data come from two student samples in 
the Midwest. The first consists of replies in 


the spring of 1950 from juniors and seniors: 


in three high schools. One was in a town of 
approximately twelve thousand; the second, in 
a place of nearly twenty-four thousand; the 
third, in a restricted area of a city above three 
hundred thousand. In each school, the pro- 
portions of the two sexes were relatively equal. 
The second sample was made up of students in 
a state-supported university with an under- 
graduate enrollment of about three thousand 
six hundred. At the time the data were gath- 
ered in the spring of 1951 there were around 
five men to four women on the campus. 

In the high schools, questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to all students present in assemblies or 
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in regular classes, filled out immediately and 
returned to supervisors or teachers. In the 
university, questionnaires were submitted to all 
present in regular classes specifically selected 
to be representative of the student body. Pres- 
ent in these classes were nearly two thirds of the 
students enrolled at the time. Replies here 
were also made at once and forms returned to 
instructors. Directions on both high school 
and college levels were pointed toward arous- 
ing the interest of students and obtaining 
spontaneous, voluntary, anonymous responses. 
In each of the high schools more than 95 per 
cent of the students present gave usable replies; 
that is, responses that were relatively complete 
and consistent. In the university the proportion 
was above 98 per cent of those present in the 
classes covered. 

With so nearly all of the high school juniors 
and seniors furnishing usable responses, the 
returns must be very near, if not fully, repre- 
sentative of these classes in the schools in- 
volved. In the university the returns had an 
undue proportion of men in comparison with 
women. On the other hand, married students, 
three of them male to one female, and students 
over twenty-one, four of them male to one fe- 
male, could not be used. The married were ex- 
cluded by the very nature of the study, those 
over twenty-one because of the need for a suffi- 
cient number of each sex to determine differ- 
ences between the sexes in behavior. The net 
result is that men are slightly underrepresented 
in the cases actually used for analysis. The 
cases included are very close to, if not fully, 
representative of the single students of the 
age groups covered. 

Age and Frequency of Dating. Table I offers 
evidence of variations in the frequency of dat- 
ing with age. With only minor exceptions the 
frequency of dating rises with age, both in the 
high school and in the university samples. For 
each sex in high school and for the three lower 
age groups in the university, the frequency of 
dating increases with age. Both in high school 
and in the university, differences by age are 
significant at the 1 per cent level. Beyond 
any question, age is a very important factor 
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TABLE I. MEAN NUMBER OF DATES PER WEEK 
(High School and University Students by Sex and Age) 














High School Students University Students 
Sex and Age 
Those Dating* All* Number Those Dating* All* Number 

Males 
16 c.2 0.7 173 — _ ~— 
17 1.3 0.9 250 _ — _ 
18 1.6 1.3 133 1.6 1.2 191 
19 — _ 2.0 1.7 298 
20 — —_ _ 2.4 2.1 217 
21 — _ _ 2.3 2.0 168 
Total 1.3 1.0 556 2.1 1.7 874 

Females 
16 1.5 1.2 190 _ —_ 
17 1.8 1.5 334 _ _— _ 
18 1.8 1.6 91 2.1 1.8 218 
19 _ 2.4 3.2 262 
20 —_— _— — 2.7 2.5 190 
21 _ _— _ 2.8 2.4 149 
Total 1.7 1.4 615 2.5 2.2 819 





* Calculations of means are made on two bases, of only those dating and of all students whether dating or not. The first 
is of use in comparing the frequency of dating of those who date in difterent groups; the second reflects both the frequency 
of dating seb” iavebved and the percentage of individuals dating. 


in the frequency of dating. 

Sex and Frequency of Dating. Likewise, 
differences between the sexes in the frequency 
of dating both in the high schools and in the 
university are consistent and marked. Table I 
shows a sharp difference between the sexes in 
the frequency of dating. According to means, 
gitls invariably date more frequently than boys 
of the same age. No matter whether averages 
are of only those dating or of all students, 
differences appear, and those of females are 
higher than those of males of corresponding 
age. Furthermore, these differences are statis- 
tically significant. 

A logical question is: How is it possible 
that in both samples females invariably date 
more frequently than males of the same age? 
Conceivably girls are more anxious to date and 
consciously or unconsciously overstate their ex- 
periences ; or boys being more concerned about 
other matters understate what they do. Of 
course there is no immediate way of proving 
or disproving such a point. Another hypothe- 
sis is that the two sexes begin dating at ap- 
proximately the same age; but as time passes, 
older boys become interested in younger girls 
in increasing proportions. If the students had 
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been asked on the questionnaires to state the 
ages of the persons they were currently dating, 
this might have been made clear. 

Dating Status and Frequency of Dating. A 
third factor that affects the frequency of dating 
is dating status; that is, whether the individual 
is playing the field or going steady or engaged. 
To have comparable groups in analyzing the 
effects of dating status, it is necessary that com- 
putations be limited to those who are at the 
Moment dating. The proportion not dating 
falls very unequally among those playing the 
field and those going steady or engaged. The 
exact differences vary with age, but the per- 
centage not dating is invariably higher among 
those playing the field. Data on frequency and 
dating status are limited to returns from uni- 
versity students, since high school students 
were not asked to classify themselves in dating 
status. 

Table II shows the large influence going 
steady or being engaged has upon the frequency 
of dating. Among the men those going steady 
in each age classification date around twice as 
frequently as those playing the field. Among 
the women differences are not consistently so 
great; still those going steady or engaged date 
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TABLE II. MEAN NUMBER OF DATES PER WEEK BY SEX, AGE AND DATING STATUS ONLY 
THOSE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS DATING THE PREVIOUS MONTH 























MEN WOMEN 
ro Playing Field Going Steady Critical Playing Field Going Steady Critical 
8 Ratio Ratio 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Mean Students Mean Students Mean Students Mean Students 
18 1.2 110 2.5 39 4.6 2.0 119 2.5 68 1.9 
19 1.5 165 2.8 go 8.3 2.2 129 2.9 100 2.6 
20 1.7 112 3.5 77 8.3 2.2 105 3.6 69 6.0 
21 1.8 gI 3.2 55 5.5 1.9 62 3.6 66 6.8 
Total 1.5 478 3.0 261 _ 2.1 415 3.2 303 _ 





much more frequently than those playing the 
field. These differences are statistically highly 
significant for each sex and at all age levels, 
except eighteen among the women. The con- 
dition of going steady or being engaged seems 
to offset the differences previously found be- 
tween the sexes in the frequency of dating. 
Age Dating Began and its Frequency. Still 
more complex is the influence on the frequency 
of dating of the age at which individuals 
begin to date. Nevertheless, from the data in 
hand, the over-all picture is clear, relatively 
consistent, and seemingly statistically signifi- 


cant at a high level. The essential data are pre- 
sented in the total columns in Table III. 

With an irregularity among males in each 
sample, the earlier individuals begin to date 
the more frequently they date. The irregularity 
among the high school boys is almost certainly 
the consequence of a small sample. On the 
other hand, the lower frequency in the univer- 
sity of dating of men who began to date at 
twelve or younger may have some significance. 
The irregularity appears among university men 
in most subdivisions by age and by dating status 
and among women in about a third of the sub- 


TABLE III. MEAN NUMBER OF DATES PER WEEK AND THE AGE OF INITIAL DATING 
BY AGE AND SEX 














Age Dat- MEN WOMEN oar 
ing Began 16 17 18 Total No. 16 17 18 Total No. 
High School 
12orless 1.2 1.6 2.3 1.6 79 1.7 2.1 2.3 2.0 50 
13 0.7 1.3 1.8 1.2 126 1.5 1.8 1.8 1.7 148 
14 0.6 0.9 1.0 0.8 146 1.4 1.6 1.8 1.6 194 
15 1.0 0.7 1.0 0.9 112 0.8 1.3 1.5 1.2 142 
w6orover 0.5 0.4 1.0 0.6 58 1.0 0.9 1.0 0.9 62 
T 0.8 1.0 1.3 1.0 521 1.3 1.5 1.6 1.5 596 
Critical 
Ratio* — 5.1 3.5 4.2 ~- 3.9 5.3 2.2 5.8 — 
University 
18 19 20 21 Total No. 18 19 20 21 Total No. . 
12orless 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.4 1.7 81 2.6 3.2 2.5 2.9 2.8 71 
13 1.4 2.4 2.5 2.1 2.1 131 2.2 2.5 2.8 2.3 2.5 175 
14 1.3 1.9 2.2 2.5 2.0 193 2.0 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.4 197 
15 1.2 1.5 2.3 1.9 1.7 217 1.8 1.8 3.2 2.7 2:0 174 
16orover 0.9 1.3 1.8 1.8 1.5 252 0.8 1.6 2.5 1.8 1.7 202 
Total 1.2 1.7 2.1 2.0 1.7 874 1.8 2.2 2.5 2.4 2.2 819 
Critical ' 
Ratio* 1.8 3.4 — — 3.6 — 4.1 4:3 - 1.6 5.5 — 





* Of those who began to date at fourteen or younger in comparison with those who began to date at fifteen or older. 
Not given if less than 1.5. 
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TABLE IV. MEAN FREQUENCY OF DATING AND AGE DATING BEGAN BY SEX, AGE, AND 
DATING STATUS UNIVERSITY SAMPLE—1951 

















Dating Status and Age 
Sex and : 7 3 
Age Dating Going Steady Playing Field 
Begin Total Total 
18 19 20 21 Mean No 18 19 20 21 Mean No. 
Men 
120rless 1.8 3.1 2.3 1.9 2.3 9 1.7 1.1 1.4 1.0 1.3 52 
13 2.3 4. ae 2.8 3.0 48 1.2 1.7 2.0 1.5 1.6 83 
14 3.0 3:3 3.3 3.9 3.0 66 0.8 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.4 127 
15 2.1 2.4 4.4 2.7 2.7 76 0.8 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.1 141 
16orover 1.9 2.2 3.3 2.6 2.6 69 0.7 1.0 1.1 1.5 1.1 183 
Total 2.2 2.5 3.3 2.9 2.8 288 0.9 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.3 586 
Critical 
Ratio* _ _— _— _ _ 2.2 2.6 2.2 _ 3.9 
Women 
120rless 2.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 2.9 36 3.1 3.3 2.2 2.4 2.7 35 
13 2.5 2.7 3.5 3.9 3.0 73 2.0 2.3 2.4 1.4 2.1 102 
14 1.9 2.6 3.1 3.6 2.7 89 2.5 2.4 2.0 2.0 2.1 108 
15 2.4 2.1 3.1 3.8 2.8 73 1.5 1.6 1.6 0.9 1.5 101 
160r over 1.5 2.8 3.4 3.0 2.9 61 0.7 1.1 2.0 1.1 1.2 141 
Total 2.2 2.6 3.2 3-4 2.8 332 1.6 1.8 2.0 1.5 1.8 487 
Critical 
Ratio* _— _ _— _- _ 5.0 5.4 1.5 2.5 7.0 





* Of those who began to date at fourteen or younger in comparison with those who began to date at fifteen or older. 


Critical ratios are not given if less than 1.5. 


classifications. Oddly the high school data 
offer no evidence of a low frequency of dating 
among those who begin to date at twelve or 
younger. Aside from this exception the con- 
clusion is that generally the earlier individuals 
begin to date the more frequently they date. 
Table IV shows quite clearly that the in- 
fluence of the age at which dating begins upon 
the frequency of dating is not the same for 
those going steady or engaged and for those 
playing the field. Among those going steady, 
variations in the mean frequency of dating are 
too irregular and too small to have any meaning 
or show any pattern. On the other hand, 
among those playing the field the general pat- 
tern of less frequent dating, as the age at which 
dating begins rises, is clear cut and statistically 
significant for eighteen and nineteen year age 
groups of both sexes and with more irregulari- 
ties for men of twenty and women of twenty- 
one. 
Conclusions. 


The findings of this inquiry 
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aretentative. First, they need to be confirmed— 
or the reverse. Second, in being drawn from 
students in high schools and a university, the 
data come from selected fractions of the popu- 
lation. Though the returns are probably rep- 


tesentative of the specific institutions covered, 


evidence is needed to show that these institu- 
tions typify other educational groups of the 
same order, to say nothing of those of different 
kinds. In addition, the returns come from only 
one section of the country. How much dating 
behavior in this section, the Midwest, differs 
from or typifies that of other regions of the 
nation is a guess. To determine, at least par- 
tially, how much other schools and other sec- 
tions differ from the Midwest, the author is 
now in the process of gathering data from high 
schools in sharply different areas of the country. 

On the basis of the limited evidence, the 
following tentative conclusions may be drawn 
concerning the factors that affect the frequency 
of dating. 
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1, Age is a primary factor in the frequency 
of dating; within the limits of the ages of 
sixteen to twenty-one frequency of dating in- 
creases with age. Presumably there is a limit 
beyond which this increase will not appear; 
indeed differences are in this study less for the 
upper age groups than for the lower. To de- 
termine such a limit, data over a wider range 
of ages will be necessary. 

2. Equally general in affecting the frequency 
of dating, at least in the university sample, is 
dating status. In all subclassifications by sex 
and age, those who go steady or are engaged 
date more frequently than those who play the 
field. Indeed, differences of this order are con- 
sistently much larger than those from any of 
of the other influences considered. 

3. Sex is a factor in the frequency of dating. 
However, rather surprisingly differences be- 
tween the sexes are not significant among those 
going steady or engaged. Aside from this ex- 
ception, women of any specific age date more 
frequently than men of the same age. 

4. Further, the age at which individuals 
begin to date is a factor in frequency of dating 
among those playing the field, the earlier in- 
dividuals begin to date—at least down to 
twelve years—the more frequently they date. 
That is to say, when sex and age are held con- 
stant, frequency of dating among those playing 


the field varies inversely with the age at which 
dating begins. Again those going steady or en- 
gaged are an exception; the age at which they 
begin to date seems to have no consistent rela- 
tion to the frequency of dating. In this group, 
variations occur with the age at which dating 
began; but they are irregular and inconsistent. 

What is the significance of such findings? 
The fact that four factors have been found 
to have a definable bearing on the frequency of 
dating suggests that such a seemingly variable 
and highly individual phenomenon varies by 
rule, may be measured. If a first inquiry on a 
subject with relatively small samples can be so 
positive in its findings, does it not seem likely 
that more adequate investigation may add to 
the list of influences that affect frequency of 
dating, measure their effects more exactly, and 
very probably make it possible to predict such 
behavior in at least some groups within defin- 
able limits? Surely such a possibility is intri- 
guing. In addition, such knowledge should 
add considerably to the understanding of dating 
behavior and suggest the direction, or direc- 
tions, of effort most likely to be fruitful in any 
attempts that may be undertaken to direct or 
control such activity to the advantage of those 
involved or of the community of which they 
are a part. 
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Postgraduation Role Preferences of Senior 
Women in College 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN anp MARILYNN M. SWIHART 
Purdue University 


W oMAN'’s education is still a matter of 
considerable controversy. Some writers have 
claimed that the emphasis should be upon a 
general liberal arts curriculum, with a view 
toward developing the intellect as preparation 
for life in all of its aspects; and others have 
argued that college should seek to train modern 
women for the specific roles they can expect to 
play after graduation, especially homemaking.* 
These two opposing positions are sometimes 
referred to as the “developmental” and the 
“functional,” respectively. They are polar 
extremes, of course; and there are educators 
who have philosophies more qualified and inter- 
mediate than either. 

It is not at the philosophical level that the 
present report is to be made. One of the 
difficulties of earlier discussion is that the argu- 
ments frequently have lacked empirical support. 
The paucity of research on this problem has 
prompted us to examine one small segment of 
it. Though our study has limitations, it is 
felt that a description of it may have heuristic 
value, at least. 


Sample and procedure. The original sample © 


consisted of all senior women attending Purdue 
University in February, 1953, a total of two 
hundred and eighty-two. These were con- 
tacted, either by mail or personal delivery to 
the various residential units on the campus, 
and were asked to fill out a carefully prepared 
questionnaire. Follow-ups were used. Com- 
pleted returns were obtained from two hundred 
and thirty-five, or approximately 83 per cent of 
all senior women. Though this is a rather high 

1Jn recent years, at least two college presidents have 
criticized present tendencies in women’s education and have 
argued for the functional approach, with special attention 
to homemaking. See Lynn White, Jr., ‘‘New Yardsticks for 
Women’s Education,"’ Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, 41:1-7 Fall, 1947; and George 


Stoddard, On The Education of Women (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950). 
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percentage by questionnaire standards, it must 
be recognized that results may be somewhat 
biased by the fact of incomplete returns.? 

Fifty-nine per cent of the respondents were 
enrolled in the School of Home Economics; 34 
per cent in the School of Science (including 
some work in the liberal arts); 5 per cent in 
Pharmacy; and 2 per cent in Engineering, Agri- 
culture, or Forestry. Their background was 
predominantly urban, as shown by the fact that 
79 per cent had been reared in centers of 
2,500 or more. Eighty-three per cent were 
Protestant in religion. Parents of respondents 
were still living together in 83 per cent and 
were widowed in 12 per cent of the cases. The 
majority came from small families, 18 per cent 
being ‘“‘only children’ and another 39 per cent 
having only one brother or sister. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of their mothers and fathers 
had gone to college, and 66 per cent of their 
fathers were in either professional or proprie- 
tary occupations. At the time of the study, 16 
per cent of the respondents were already mar- 
tied and 30 per cent were engaged to be 
married. 

Preference profiles. Respondents were asked 
to indicate their preferences regarding certain 
marriage and career roles, for each of nine 
periods extending over a twenty-five year span 
following graduation.’ Results are summarized 
in Figure 1. The following generalizations 

2 Of these 235 questionnaires returned, only 223 were 


usable, Six were incomplete, 3 were from middle-aged 
women, and 3 were turned in after analysis of data had 


%The first five years after graduation were considered 
singly, but the remaining twenty years were grouped in 5 year 
intervals. Response categories were as follows: Marriage and 
devoting full time to home; Marriage and working periodi- 
cally or part time outside the home; Marriage and maintain- 
ing a full time job in additon to the home; Non-marriage 
and maintaining a full time job; Non-marriage and maintain- 
ing a part-time job; and Other (please state). Certain of 
these categories were combined for the analysis, as shown in 
Figure 1. 
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Fic. 1. ROLE PREFERENCES FOR THE TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR-PERIOD FOLLOWING GRADUATION 


seem clear: 

(1) Many of these senior women preferred 
non-marriage for a year or so after graduation. 
Over half, in fact, wanted to be single during 
the first year. The percentage declined rapidly, 
however, and only three wanted to postpone 
marriage beyond five years. Everyone wanted 
to marry eventually. 

The majority of those who wanted to post- 
pone marriage for a while indicated that they 
hoped to work full-time; but a few stated an 
intention of going into postgraduate study, 
and a very few preferred only part-time em- 
ployment. , 


(2) Though nearly half of our senior coeds 


preferred marriage immediately after gradu- 
ation, and the rest within a year or so, not all 
of them wanted to be occupied by full-time 
homemaking. The percentage wanting to de- 
vote full time to the home is very low for 
the time right after graduation. But it rises 
rapidly to a peak of nearly 90 per cent for the 
6-10 year period (when responsibilities for 
young children are likely to be great) and 
then declines gradually over time. The per- 
centage desiring to devote only part time to 
homemaking shows a reverse relationship to 
this, being high right after graduation, then 
declining to a low of under 10 per cent in the 
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6-10 year period, and finally rising with the 
passing of time and as the responsibilities of 
parenthood become less. 

Of the part-time homemakers, proportion- 
ately more wanted a full-time job in the early 
years and proportionately more wanted a part- 
time job in the later years following graduation. 
A few desired to continue in school for a while, 
even though graduated and married. 

(3) Not shown in the graph, but equally 
important, is the preferential pattern for start- 
ing the family. Most would postpone the start 
for at least one or two years from the time of 
graduation, with the majority preferring a 
lapse of three or four years. Percentages were 
2.2, 11.7, 27.8, 26.5, 16.2, 9.4, and .4 for 
starting in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth-tenth, and eleventh-fifteenth years re- 
spectively. Nearly 6 per cent had either already 
started their families or left this part of the 
questionnaire unanswered. Only one girl in- 
dicated that she did not want any children. 

Nearly 10 per cent preferred to start their 
families during the first year of marriage, and 
another 35 per cent during the second year. 
Percentages wanting the family started during 
either the first or second year of marriage varied 
directly with desired length of marriage post- 
ponement; these were 27.8, 56.1, and 64.0 
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respectively, for those wanting to marry one, 
two, and three years after graduation. There 
is a common desire to be family-free for at 
least two years following graduation. But while 
some of our coeds think of this in terms of de- 
layed marriage, others apparently hope to ac- 
complish it by delayed parenthood within mar- 
riage. If preferences are any indication, it 
would seem that the interval separating mar- 
riage and first birth will be longer for those 
who marry soon after graduation; and con- 
versely, where the wedding is delayed, parent- 
hood will be most apt to follow in close order. 

Marriage-minded versus employment-minded. 
As already noted, our Purdue women seem to 
be rather definitely and strongly oriented to- 
ward marriage. Though substantial numbers 
want to delay, it is only for a few years; and 
all want to marry eventually. This relative 
lack of heterogeneity in our sample makes type 
comparisons difficult. We have attempted such 
an analysis, nevertheless, but with the realization 
that contrasts will not be as many or as large 
as they might have been if the sample had 
contained women strongly committed to a ca- 
reer exclusive of marriage. 

The following typology was arbitrarily set 
up on the basis of preferences for the first 
three years following graduation (This is the 


period of greatest diversity in choice; after 


the third year the emphasis shifts rapidly into 
preferring marriage and devoting full time to 
the home): (1) The marriage-minded, consist- 
ing of 58 women who preferred marriage by 
the second year and full-time homemaking by 
the third year following graduation, never 
having stated a preference for non-marriage 
combined with either a full-time job or post- 
graduate study; (2) The employment-minded, 
consisting of 72 women who preferred non- 
marriage for at least the first two years, de- 
siring either a full-time job or postgraduate 
study or a combination of these during this 
time, and who did not want full-time home- 
making by as early as the third year, even 
though some wanted marriage by this time. 
(3) The mixed-minded, consisting of 93 
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women who did not fall in either of the above 
groups. Our present concern is with similiari- 
ties and contrasts between the two extreme 
groups—the marriage-minded and the employ- 
ment-minded. 

In several background situations and attitudi- 
nal expressions, our groups were very similar. 
They were not substantially different in re- 
ligion, size of home community, and education 
and marital status of parents. (See above for 
over-all picture on these factors.) Neither 
were they much different in: saying that girls 
should not be given as much freedom as boys 
in asking for dates (84 per cent of the total 
sample took this position); wanting the tra- 
ditional masculine chivalries preserved (92 per 
cent); believing that the wife should put 
husband’s interest and success ahead of her 
own (94 per cent); preferring a mate who is 
a little superior to self (77 per cent); be- 
lieving that the two sexes have an equally easy 
time in life (59 per cent) ; believing that the 
same standard of academic performance should 
be expected of both sexes (86 per cent); 
believing that women should take as much 
interest in public affairs as men (93 per cent); 
believing that women should receive equal pay 
for equal work (93 per cent); and wanting an 
average of 3.6 children in marriage (modal 
preference was four). Some of these dominant 
attitudes are traditional, others not. But there 
was general agreement concerning them. 

There are other factors which seem to dif- 
ferentiate between the marriage-minded and 
employment-minded categories. These are pre- 
sented in Table I. Slightly less than half of 
the differences were found to be statistically 
significant. But some of the others approach 
significance, and all can be studied for clues. 
The following generalizations are suggested, 
tentatively: 

(1) As expected, significantly more of the 
marriage-minded were already mated (engaged 
or married) and were planning to start their 
families in the very near future. These differ- 
ences came almost by definition, since they 
relate to the way the types were set up. It is 
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TABLE I. SOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN 
MARRIAGE-MINDED AND EMPLOYMENT- 
MINDED SENIOR WOMEN AT 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 














Percentages 
: ; , Employ- 
Classification of Items Marriage- : 
Minded  \finded 
(N= 58) (N=72) 
Marital Status and Future Family 
Engaged or married now 87.9** 5.6°* 
Want family started within 3 yrs. 96.5** 4.3°° 
Pre-College Orientation 
Father in professional or proprie- 
tary occupation 77.4 66.2 
Was an “only” child 17.2 22.2 
Had one or more brothers 56.8 50.0 
Had brother in college! 92.6 86.7 
Had sister in college? 92.6* 70.7" 
Reasons for Coming to College 
For a general cultural education? 37.9 25.0 
For professionalized traini 53.4 66.6 
To enjoy the social life’ 25.9 27.8 
or family encouraged it* 20.7** 5.6** 
College y 
Program Sinerly posteseia 60.4 14.3 
Enrolled in Home Economics 65.5 58.4 
Cumulative index in “B™ range? 50.0 69.4 
Feelings about Work after College 
Disappointed if I didn’t work 
some 37.9** 80.6** 
Father disappointed if I didn’t 
work some 93:0°* .<\ G@a** 
Mother disappointed if 1 didn’t 
work some 28.1% 63.4°* 
Feelings about Sex Roles 
Satisfied with female sex role® 84.5 70.9 
Thinks male has more interesting 
time in life 12.1" $3.9 
Favors double standard of sexual 
ity 23.4% = gt. "* 
Favors women seeking public 
office 70.7* 58.3* 





* Difference significant at the 5 per cent level of con- 


** Difference significant at the 1 per cent level of con- 


fidence. 

1 & 2 Of the respondents with siblings who had reached 
college age, at least one brother and/or sister was attend- 
ing, or had attended, or had graduated from college. 

3 & 4 Percentages shown are for those giving each reason 
as the one of first importance, several listed. 

5 & ® Percentages shown are for giving each reason 
as the one of first or second in importance. It was necessary 
to combine these response categories in order to secure large 
enough numbers for statistical testing. 

7 Percentages are for those with cumulative grade indexes 
within the 4.00-4.99 range, comparable to a “B.” Marriage- 
minded showed 25.8 per cent above and 24.1 per cent below 
this , as compared with 12.5 and 18.1 respectively for 
the em -minded. 

§ The remainder would either prefer to be male or are 
undecided on the question. 


logical to believe that marital status would af- 
fect a coed’s postgraduation planning, and in 
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the directions indicated here. Those already 
engaged would be nearer than others to both 
marriage and parenthood. The fact that the 
employment-minded wanted as many children 
as the marriage-minded, while at the same time 
proposing to postpone parenthood, must mean 
that they intend either to space their children 
closer together or continue bearing until a 
later age. But this is speculation beyond our 
data. 

(2) As to background items, slightly more 
of the marriage-minded had fathers in the pro- 
fessional and proprietary occupational classes, 
had brothers and sisters, and had at least one 
sibling with college experience (significantly 
more had sisters in college). There is a sug- 
gestion, therefore, that the marriage-minded 
come more from the upper social classes, 
though this is far from being established by 
our data. Similarly, there is a suggestion that 
they have been closer to traditional family ex- 
perience, since fewer of them were “‘only chil- 
dren” and more of them had brothers.* Finally, 
there is a strong indication that the marriage- 
minded are more likely to be from families 
with a college tradition, since more of them 
had siblings (especially sisters) in college. 
This last point will receive further emphasis in 
the next paragraph. 

(3) The marriage-minded had somewhat 
different motives for coming to college than did 
the employment-minded. They were more in- 
terested in a general cultural education, and 
more of them came because it was the thing 
to do in their family. This last point gives 
support to the claim (see above) of a stronger 
college tradition in the families of marriage- 
minded women. The difference here was 


‘This point is interesting in connection with an earlier 
finding, by Seward, that conservative women have more 
brothers than liberal women. The difference was reported 
to be statistically significant. See Georgene H. Seward, 
“Cultural Conflict and the Feminine Role: An Experimental 
Study,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, 22:177-194, 1945. 
Since conservative women were those whose attitudes were 
closer to the traditional feminine role, they might be re- 
garded as heing roughly comparable to our marriage-minded 
women. Seward explained her finding thusly: ‘‘Presumably 
the presence of brothers provided a basis for emphasizing sex 
differences in social role,’’ p. 188. 
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found to be statistically significant. Employ- 
ment-minded women, in contrast, were more 
apt to give desire for specialized training and 
for the social aspects of campus life as their 
reasons for coming to college. 

(4) Reinforcement for these differences in 
reasons for coming to college is provided by 
similar differences in actual study programs. 
More of the marriage-minded were in general 
cultural education and more of the employ- 
ment-minded were following programs of spe- 
cialized professional training. This difference 
approached significance at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence and was significant at the 10 per cent 
level. Proportionately more of the marriage- 
minded than employment-minded were enrolled 
in the School of Home Economics. Though 
differences in scholastic performance were not 
significant, in the statistical sense, there is the 
suggestion that marriage-minded women tend to- 
ward the extremes and employment-minded to- 
ward the means in cumulative grade index. 

(5) Not only do more of the employment- 
minded women come-to college for professional 
training and follow a specialized program while 
in college, but more of them are job-oriented 
for the period immediately following college. 
To highly significant degrees, more of them 
would be disappointed, and have mothers and 
fathers who would be disappointed, if they did 
not work for a while after graduation. 
parently, many of them feel impelled to capi- 
talize upon their college training. 

(6) To the hypothetical question of which 
sex they would prefer to be if they could be 
born over again, more of the marriage-minded 
than employment-minded women said ‘‘female,” 
showing greater satisfaction with their present 
sex role. Supporting this is the additional fact 
that fewer of the marriage-minded felt that the 
male sex has the more interesting time in life. 
The first of these differences approached signifi- 
cance, and the second was definitely so at the 
5 per cent level. Belief that the male lives a 
more interesting life may be one of the factors 
causing certain coeds to prefer vocational ex- 
perience upon graduation, since such a role 
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Ap-* 


more closely approximates that of the male. 

In two instances, differences were found con- 
trary to expectations. First, it was discovered 
that significantly more of the employment- 
minded believed women should be held to a 
stricter sexual standard than men. Since this 
position is traditional, we had hypothesized that 
more of the marriage-minded, who are stronger 
in accepting the traditional feminine role, 
would favor it. The explanation for our re- 
verse finding might be that the marriage-minded 
(most of whom were already engaged or mar- 
ried) had had more experience in premarital 
intimacy and that they were viewing the situa- 
tion more realistically, possibly rationalizing 
some unorthodox behavior of their own, in 
certain instances. Or, it might be that the mar- 
riage-minded tended to be less traditional in 
some respects because of a slightly higher class 
position (more of them had fathers in profes- 
sional and proprietary occupations). 

The second surprise was that significantly 
more of the marriage-minded felt that women 
should be encouraged to seek public office. We 
had expected this of the employment-minded, 
since this is the liberal position. One might 
advance the thesis that the marriage-minded 
were in a more secure state, since most of 
them were already engaged or married, and 
could therefore better afford to assume the less 
orthodox position involving other goals. But 
there is need for further research. 

Summary. This has been a report of post- 
graduation role preferences among 223 Purdue 
University senior women. All of the women 
wanted to marry eventually, though a substan- 
tial number preferred to wait for a year or so 
following graduation. Over half chose to be 
unmarried during the first postgraduation year, 
but only three preferred to be unmarried by 
as late as the 6-10 year period. Of those 
wanting to marry very soon after graduation, 
the majority chose to supplement homemaking 
with either more schooling or a job. The per- 
centage desiring full-time homemaking rose 
rapidly, however, reaching a peak of nearly 
90 per cent during the 6-10 year period after 
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graduation. This would be the time when the 
demands of parenthood would be greatest, since 
over half of the respondents chose to start their 
childbearing during the third and fourth years 
from graduation. Full-time homemaking pref- 
erences decreased from the 6-10 year period 
and part-time homemaking preferences in- 
creased. Nearly one third of the women 
wanted to supplement homemaking with out- 
side employment by the arrival of the 21-25 
year period. 

Just as most women preferred to postpone 
marriage for a short time following graduation, 
so also most of them wanted to postpone 
parenthood for a brief period after the wed- 
ding. Over half desired their families to be 
started during the third or fourth years from 
gtaduation. The preferred interval between 
marriage and parenthood was found to be 
shorter among women who wanted marriage 
delayed than with those desiring an early mar- 
riage. 

Respondents were typed according to whether 
their orientation was primarily toward home- 
making or employment in the years immediately 
following graduation. Marriage-minded coeds, 
in contrast to the employment-minded, were 
found to have the following characteristics 
(some points not fully established statistically) : 
more frequently engaged or married at the 
time of the study ; planned to start their families 
earlier; came from a higher class status; had 


siblings, especially brothers; had siblings at- 


tending college, especially sisters; came to 
college because family encouraged it and to 


secure a generai cultural education; had a study 
program that was largely non-technical and 
non-professional; enrolled in the School of 
Home Economics; secured grades that were 
either above or below average; would not feel 
disappointed, and neither would their parents, 
if they didn’t get a chance to work after gradu- 
ation; are satisfied with the feminine role; 
favor a single standard of sexual morality; and 
think women should be encouraged to seek 
public office. 

This study has served to emphasize what 
many educators have been maintaining, that a 
college curriculum should satisfy the interests 
and needs of women with various orientations. 
Functionally considered, there should be atten- 
tion given to both homemaking and vocational 
education—for most college girls (judging 
from our sample) want to be homemakers, and 
large numbers want vocational experience as 
well. This latter is planned to come at two 
periods in their life cycles: briefly, immediately 
after graduation; and for a larger number of 
years, starting gradually with middle age and 
extending through the period of the “empty 
nest.” 

Our data have dealt with the multiple, and 
sometimes conflicting, post-graduation interests 
and needs of college senior women. But they 
have not permitted us to determine whether 
these needs can be met best by the functional 
or the developmental approach. Perhaps our 
schools need both approaches, with numerous 
curricula, representing many blends and _pro- 
portions for the varying personalities involved. 
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A Comparison of Families of High and Low 
Job Satisfaction 


WILLIAM G. DYER 
Department of Economics and Sociology, lowa State College 


IN BOTH the fields of industrial sociology 
and family sociology, researchers have noted 
that the world of work and the family sphere 
are connected and have reciprocal effects.1 This 
study was designed to explore more fully some 
of these influences and specifically to compare 
attitudes of families of high job satisfaction 
with families of low satisfaction. 

Procedure. A stratified random sample of 
87 families from two occupational classes was 
selected from the city directory of Ames, Iowa; 
and during the first six months of 1954, all 
family members ten years of age or over were 
interviewed. Father, mother, and children 
were given self-administered questionnaires re- 
garding their feelings about the father’s job. 
Included in the questionnaire were a job satis- 
faction scale and a series of questions concern- 
ing their feelings about the father’s job. These 
questions were designed to elicit responses from 
the father as to his perceptions of his wife’s 
and children’s feelings, and from the wife and 


children regarding their attitudes toward the. 


job as affected by situations both within and 
outside the family. These families were se- 
lected from lower occupational workers—both 
blue collar workers (defined as those workers 
who do manual labor and wear work clothing) 
and lower white collar workers (defined as 
those workers below the management and pro- 
fessional levels who wear business clothing to 
work and who do not do manual labor). 
These families were then ranked according 
to the job satisfaction score of the father, and 


1F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1939); 
R. P. Bullock, Social Factors Related to Job Satisfaction 
(Columbus: Ohio State Press, 1952); J. G. Friend and 
E. A. Haggard, ‘““Work Adjustment in Relation to Family 
Backgronnd,”” Applied Psyc. Momograpbs, 1948, No. 16; 
J. H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development 
(New York: Harper Bros., 1954), chap. 13. 
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comparisons were made between the top and 
bottom thirds. Mean job satisfaction scores 
of the two groups were significantly different 
allowing comparisons. The top third, which 
included all families with a job satisfaction 
score of the father of 45 and over (a score of 
50 indicating “perfect” satisfaction) were 
called the “‘satisfied.” There were 28 families 
in this category. Those families with a score 
below 40 were called the “less satisfied” and 
included 26 families. The term “less satisfied” 
is used instead of “dissatisfied” as a more ap- 
propriate title. It would be a mistake to as- 
sume that the bottom third of workers in the 
sample are dissatisfied with their jobs, although 
this appears to be the case with certain workers. 

Earlier parts of the study showed there is a 
high relationship between the actual job satis- 
faction of mother and children with the job 
satisfaction of the father. Thus the mothers 
and children are in a job satisfaction range 
similar to the father’s. Comparisons have been 
made between fathers, mothers, and children 
for the two groups to determine, if possible, 
some of the factors leading to satisfaction dis- 
regarding occupational level. | However oc- 
cupational level will continue to be a major 
factor, for only nine of the 28 satisfied families 
are blue collar, while of the less satisfied group 
21 of the 26 are blue collar. 

Findings. The results of chi-square analysis 
of individual items asked the fathers are shown 
in Table I. In every case the satisfied fathers 
responded more favorably than did the less 
satisfied fathers. A general review of the items 
indicates that the less satisfied worker perceives 
his wife and children as being dissatisfied with 
his job to a greater extent that does the satis- 
fied worker (questions 1 and 2). 

Prestige appears to be an important item con- 
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TABLE I. ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN SATISFIED AND LESS SATISFIED 
FATHERS* 


Question 


1. In general do you think your wife 
is satisfied with your job? 

2. Are your children satisfied with 
your job? 

3. If you have older children, do you 
think your older children are less 
satisfied with your job than the 
younger children? 

4. Do you think your wife would 
like to bring her friends to visit 
you at your place of work? 

5. Would you like to see your chil- 
dren follow your line of work? 8.1 .O1 

6. Have any of your children ex- 
ee a desire to follow your 

ine of work? 

7. Has your job ever been the object 
of a disagreement between you 
and your wife? 

8. Do you think your wife is proud 
of the job you have? 

9. Would your wife like to see you 
have a job that had more prestige 
than your present job? 

10. Would your children like to see 
you have a job that had more 
prestige than your present job? 








ChiSquare P#¥ 





4.12 05 


4-33 +05 


6.09 +05 


4.32 05 


5-94 +05 


4-79 05 
7.48 .O1 


9.32 OL 


6.26 .05 


the less satisfied wife is aware of situations 
about the job which affect the husband or 
family, and these also influence her attitudes 
about the job. In the past many of these factors 
such as salary, advancement, experience, etc., 
have been considered as work situation factors ; 
but these data point out that they are also 
family factors. In the family setting, the 
worker evidently communicates to his family 
his feelings about his job and this tends to 
influence their attitudes about the job. 
Analysis of items for the children (see Table 
III) points out that as in the case of the wife, 
both in-family and out-family factors are men- 
tioned. The less satisfied children respond 
more frequently that their fathers’ jobs are not 
as good as the jobs of their friends’ fathers. 
They do not feel as proud of the work nor 
enjoy as much talking about the job with their 


TABLE II. ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN SATISFIED AND LESS SATISFIED 
WIVES* 





* For all questions, the satisfied fathers respond in the 
more positive direction indicating more satisfaction. 

# P is for 1 df. 
nected with satisfaction, for questions 8, 9, and 
10 show that the less satisfied father more often 
feels his wife and children are not satisfied with 
the prestige level of his job. For the lower 
group, the job appears also to be more an 
object of disagreement. It seems when there is 
dissatisfaction with the job in the family, pres- 


sures ate exerted on the husband, particularly: 


by the wife, to get him to change jobs. Family 
pressure may well be an important consideration 
in labor turnover. 

Table II gives the chi-square results com- 
paring responses of satisfied and less satisfied 
wives. An analysis of the items indicates that 
both factors within and outside the family are 
involved. Attitudes about the husband’s job 
seem to affect relationships outside the family 
(see questions 1-3). Less satisfied wives appear 
to be aware of the less desirable nature of their 
husbands’ jobs in their out-family activities. 

Satisfaction is also a product of activities 
within the family. As shown in questions 6-12, 
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Question ChiSquare P# 
1. Do you enjoy talking about your 
husband's job with your friends 
(other than immediate neigh- 
bors)? 

2. Do most of your friends think 
your husband has a good job? 

3. Have you ever taken any of your 
friends to see your husband's 

lace of work? 

4. Would you like to see your chil- 
dren follow your husband's line 
of work? 

5. Would you encourage a daughter 
of yours to marry a man in the 
same occupation as your hus- 
band? 

6. Is his work giving him valuable 
experience? 

7. Does your husband often get dis- 
couraged with his work? 

8. Do you think your husband has 
to work too hard? 

g. Is your husband satisfied with his 
prospects for advancement? 

10. Are you satisfied with the salary 
your husband makes? 

11. Do you think your husband gets 
enough credit for the work he 
does on the job? 

12. Do you think your husband is 
satisfied with his salary? 





12.28 .O1 


3.85 05 
3.85 .O§ 


4.04 05 


10.02 .O1 
9.26 .O1 
5.42 05 
3-99 05 
9.78 a 


8.62 .O1 


4.27 05 


12.74 .O1 





* Satisfied wives respond more in the positive direction 
to every question indicating more satisfaction. 
# P is for 1 df. 
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TABLE III. ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN SATISFIED AND LESS SATISFIED 
CHILDREN* 


Question 


1. Is your father’s job as good as the 
jobs of the fathers of most of your 








ChiSquare P¥ 





friends? 9.15 .O1 
2. Have you ever wished that your 

father would change jobs? 8.89 .O1 
3. Are you proud of the work your 

father does? 6.09 05 
4. Does your father’s job give him an 

opportunity to use all of his abil- 

ity? "7.44 .O1 
5. Is his work giving him valuable 

experience? 5.11 .0§ 
6. Is your father satisfied with his 

prospects for advancement? 8.74 .O1 
7. Are you satisfied with the salary 

your father makes? 5.96 05 
8. Do you think your father is satis- 

fied with his salary? 5.11 .0§ 





* Satisfied children answered in the more positive direc- 
tion to each question indicating more satisfaction. 

# P is for 1 d.f. 
friends. The children are also aware of the 
effects of the job on the father as seen in 
questions 4, 5, 6, and 8. 

An item common to both wife and children is 
that of salary. Less satisfied families appear to 
consider salary an important factor connected 
with job satisfaction. This is in line with the 
findings of Centers and Cantril, who felt after 
analyzing their data that income was a more 
reliable index to satisfaction than either occupa- 
tion or education.? 
that both husband and wife of the less satisfied 
group express a negative attitude towards en- 
couraging the children in following the father’s 
line of work. 


2R. Centers and H. Cantril, ‘Income Satisfaction and 
Income Aspiration,’’ Jo. of Abnormal and Soc. Psych., 41: 
604, 1946, 
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It should be noted, too, 





Summary. To compare attitudes about the 
father’s job in families of high and low job satis- 
faction, 87 families were selected and inter- 
viewed. The top and bottom thirds of the 
sample were labeled the ‘‘satisfied’” and “‘less 
satisfied,” respectively; and comparisons were 
made of responses to items concerning feelings 
of satisfaction. Following are the major dif- 
ferences by family members: 

1. Father. The less satisfied father re- 
sponded more that he feels his wife and chil- 
dren are not satisfied with his job and family 
members are not satisfied with the prestige level 
of his job. His work is more often a cause of 
family disagreement, and he less often wants 
to see his children follow his line of work. 

2. Mother. Responses to items show that 
the father’s occupation affects the relationships 
of the mother both within and outside the 
family. The less satisfied wife has more feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction in her relations outside 
the family apparently stemming from the less 
desirable nature of the job. She has more nega- 
tive responses regarding in-family factors as a 
result of the influences the job has on the 
father and the family. Like the father, the 
less satisfied mother does not want to see her 
children follow the father’s line of work. 

3. Children. Less satisfied children respond 
more negatively to both in-family and out- 
family items. They answer more that they are 
not proud of the father’s job, it is not as good 
as the jobs of their friends’ fathers, and they 
wish more he would change jobs. Within the 
family, the children mention most often dis- 
satisfaction with aspects of the job which have 
an adverse effect on the father. 
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A Comparative Analysis of the Marriages and Families 
of Participants and Non-Participants in 
Marriage Education* 


GEORGE H. FINCK 
Director, Guidance Center of Hillsborough County, Tampa, Florida 


ALTHOUGH there has been much specula- 
tion on an 4 priori basis concerning the effect 
of marriage education courses in modifying the 
subsequent behavior of students of these 
courses, there has been little attempt to use 
objective measurements to test whether par- 
ticipants in these courses are prepared to engage 
more successfully in marriage and family life 
than non-participants. A study designed for 
this purpose has recently been completed by the 
writer with matched groups of college gradu- 
ates.* 

The purpose of this study was to test the 
assumption that participation in a marriage edu- 
cation course in college was a basis for the 
prediction of success in marriage. This as- 
sumption appeared as early as 1934 in the state- 
ment of the Conference on Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Social Relations: 

Education for marriage certainly does not prevent or 
solve all family problems, but there is abundant evi- 
dence that it leads to decided improvement in the 


understanding and attitudes of those contemplating 
marriage and those who are members of family groups.” 


Longworth has summarized: ‘Repeatedly’ the : 


goals of marriage education are stated as in- 
struction designed to contribute to more stable 
and happy marriages.” 

The nature of the problem. The general 
hypothesis of this study was that, in terms of 
their marriages and families, participants in 


* The writer wishes to thank Dr, Joseph Golden for con- 
structive criticism and help with the original manuscript. 

1A doctoral dissertation available at the Library, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 

2M. A. Bigelow and Helen Judy-Bond, ‘‘High Points of 
the Conference on Education for Marriage and Family Social 
Relations,’’ Journal of Social Hygiene, 20: 417-28, Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

® Donald S. Longworth, ‘‘Critique of Attempts to Evalu- 
ate Marriage Teaching,’ Marriage and Family Living, 15: 
308-12, November, 1953. 
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courses in marriage education were prepared to 
engage more successfully in marriage and 
family life than non-participants. It was as- 
sumed that the contribution of this prepara- 
tion could be objectively measured in terms of 
certain gross characteristics of the family con- 
figuration—getting married, staying married, 
and having children. It was recognized that to 
define “success” in marriage as getting married, 
staying married, and having children was to 
empley objective and easily evaluated criteria. 

The specific hypothesis of this study was that, 
in terms of their marriages and families, par- 
ticipants in the course in “Marriage and the 
Family” at the Florida State University between 
the years of 1930 and 1946 were prepared to 
engage more successfully, as defined by the 
above criteria, in marriage and family life than 
a matched group of non-participants. This spe- 
cific hypothesis was tested by setting up a series 
of substantive sub-hypotheses (and their null 
counterparts ) : 

1. That participants marry in greater propor- 
tion than non-participants. 2. That partici- 
pants marry at a greater interval after gradua- 
tion than non-participants. 3. That partici- 
pants marry at a later age than non-participants. 
4, That the proportion of participants who 
marry husbands three to five years older is 
greater than the proportion of non-participants 
who marry husbands three to five years older. 
5. That the number of years participants remain 
married is greater than the number of years 
non-participants remain married. 6. That the 
proportion of the participants whose marriages 
were terminated and who remarried is greater 
than the proportion of the non-participants 
whose marriages were terminated and who re- 
married. 7. That the interval in years between 
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the marriages of the participants and the births 
of their first children is greater than the inter- 
val in years between the marriages of the non- 
participants and the births of their first children. 
8. That the number of living children born 
to the participants is greater proportionately 
than the number of living children born to the 
non-participants. 9. That the proportion of 
participants who attempt to space their children 
is greater than the proportion of non-partici- 
pants who attempt to space their children. 10. 
That the proportion of children adopted to the 
total number of children is greater among the 
families of the non-participants, 

Methods and Procedures. From the period 
between 1930 and 1946 when the course in 
‘Marriage and the Family” was taught by the 
same professor, the six graduating classes of 
1932, 1933, 1938, 1939, 1945 and 1946 were 
selected as populations from which data to test 
the formulated hypothesis were obtained. From 
the class files of the Alumni Office there were 
selected the names and addresses of all living 
four year graduates, unmarried before gradua- 
tion, with current addresses in the United States. 
In this manner 1282 names were secured; 300 
who had participated in the course and who 
became the study group, and 982 who had not 
participated and who became the control group. 

An initial mailing of questionnaires to these 


graduates produced 782 replies and a follow-up 


added 135 replies. Stamped, addressed en- 
velopes were enclosed with the questionnaires. 
The study and control groups were matched 
with respect to the variables of sex and race 
because the Florida State University was at the 
time of these graduating classes accepting only 
white women students. By the inclusion of four 
year graduates only, the factor of educational 
class rank was controlled and by the control 
of this factor pertinent traits such as intelli- 
gence, education, age, and the like were con- 
trolled also.‘ 

Findings. The response to the mail question- 
naire was very satisfactory—74.3 per cent of 


“Ernest Greenwood, Experimental Sociology: A Study 
in Method (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945). 
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the study, and 70.7 per cent of the control 
group replied. In general, the returns indi- 
cated very slight differences between the two 
gtoups that, with one exception, were not sta- 
tistically significant. 

The data indicated that the members of the 
study group were slightly more urban in their 
origins and their present residences than the 
control group, but the difference in neither in- 
stance exceeded 3 per cent. The groups were 
similar in the occupational classifications of 
their members, both married and single. In the 
study group, 17.8 per cent of the married gradu- 
ates with children were employed gainfully out- 
side of the home; in the control group, 19.4 per 
cent were working. Graduate work beyond col- 
lege had been undertaken by 76.7 per cent of 
the single graduates in the study, and by 80.5 
per cent in the control group. For married 
graduates, the comparable percentages were 
33.9 and 44.6, respectively. 

In the study group, 7.1 per cent of the mar- 
riages were broken by military service, marital 
discord, divorce, or death; in the control group, 
6.9 per cent were similarly disrupted. The hus- 
bands of the study group members averaged 
26.63 years of age at marriage; those of the con- 
trol group members 27.75 years. In the study 
group, 53.6 per cent of the husbands had been 
graduated from college; in the control group, 
54.9 per cent had bachelor’s degrees. Some 
college education had been undertaken by 79.2 
per cent of the study group husbands and by 
76.2 per cent of those of the control group. In 
the study group, 72.6 per cent of the husbands 
held positions in the professional or proprietor- 
manager classifications; in the control group, 
75.8 per cent were similarly employed. The 
marriages in both groups tended to be homog- 
amous in terms of religion. 

Of the marriages in the study group, 82.5 
per cent were fertile; 78.8 per cent of the mar- 
ried control group had children. No member 
of either group had more than five living chil- 
dren. Both groups indicated that they wanted 
more children than they had; the ideal size 
family would have been about twice as many 
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children as they actually had at the time of the 
study. About one sixth of the total number of 
pregnancies in both groups were unsuccessful. 

An important finding of the study was the 
degree of incomplete isolation between the 
study and control groups. Members of the con- 
trol group volunteered the information that they 
had taken similar courses at other colleges; that 
friends or room-mates had taken the course at 
the Florida State University and had discussed 
materials in it with them; that they had taken 
other sociology courses under the same profes- 
sor; and that their husbands had had similar 
courses. These reported instances of “leakage” 
and of incomplete isolation of the study and 
control groups, especially after a lapse of social 
time, indicate the possibility of others, unre- 
ported or unremembered. All of the informa- 
tion given by the graduates concerning this 
situation was volunteered, an indication of the 
possibility that there was other information 
which the graduates did not take the time or 
the trouble to write out. It would appear as 
if this problem of incomplete isolation had not 
been foreseen by any of the writers who have 
suggested the use of the control group technique 
in evaluating a course in marriage education.® 
For future researchers it will be a task to insure 
the isolation of study and control groups so that 
comparisons between them can be made to es- 
tablish the value of a course in marriage educa- 
tion. 


Until more precise measurements are de- 


signed, the opinions of married graduates con- 
cerning a college course in marriage are impor- 
tant and should be considered by the adminis- 
trators of higher education. Of the married 
gtaduates who took the course in “Marriage and 
the Family” 34.8 per cent believed it helped 
them “a great deal”; 52.8 per cent, “helped 
somewhat’; and 12.4 per cent, ‘made no differ- 
ence.” Only five of 183 married graduates who 
took the course failed to respond to this ques- 


5 Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage (Chicago: Lippincott, 1953) ; John F. Cuber, ‘Can 
We Evaluate Marriage Education,’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 11: 93-95, Summer, 1949; Longworth, op. cit., p. 
310. 
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tion. No graduate believed that she had been 
“hurt” by taking the course. The responses to 
this question are comparable to those obtained 
by Ellzey in a follow-up study of former stu- 
dents in the marriage education course at 
Stephens College.* 

In the control group, 56.6 per cent of those 
responding to the question of whether there 
were any courses in college which they thought 
had been particularly helpful to them in their 
marriages failed to list a single course or sub- 
ject. In this group, 38 per cent of those re- 
sponding to the question stated that they re- 
gretted not having taken the course in ‘Mar- 
riage and the Family.” 

Analysis of data. The “t’ test for determin- 
ing the significance of the differences between 
the means was used for sub-hypotheses #2, #3, 
#5, #7, and #8. Critical ratios were used to 
test the differences between the percentages in 
sub-hypotheses #1, #4, and #9. No tests 
were used for sub-hypotheses #6 and #10 be- 
cause the numbers involved were too small. 

Sub-hypothesis #1 was tentatively accepted 
on the basis of a critical ratio of 2.98 
(.01>P>.001) between 85.9 per cent of the 
study group who married and 77.3 per cent 
of the control group who married. All other 
subhypotheses were rejected: #2, #3, #4, 
#5, and #7 because of the direction of the 
difference between the means, 7.e., in the direc- 
tion of the control group, though none of these 
differences was statistically significant in this 
direction; and #6, #8, #9, and #10 be- 
cause the differences between the groups were 
not statistically significant. 

In view of the rejection of all the other 
sub-hypotheses, the tentative acceptance of hy- 
pothesis #1 was re-examined. The other data 
indicated that participants married younger and 
sooner after graduation. It seemed possible 
that participants in the course were more pre- 
disposed toward marriage, already oriented in 
the direction of home and of family. It was 
possible to speculate that participants in the 


®©W. Clark Ellzey, ‘Marriage Questionnaire Report,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 11: 133-35, Fall, 1940. 
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course included the more marriageable seg- 
ments of the classes and that non-participants 
included those women at that time looking 
forward to careers other than marriage, the 
socially maladroit, the isolates, and the non- 
conformists. For these reasons, it did not seem 
possible to infer that participating in the course 
was a factor that determined the larger propor- 
tion of participants who married. 

The rejection of the nine sub-hypotheses and 
the recognition of the possibility of an alterna- 
tive sub-hypothesis to the one which was tenta- 
tively accepted required the rejection of the spe- 
cific and general hypotheses of this study. 

In terms of the two groups, study and control, 
and without any attempt to associate these 
graduates with larger universes, certain differ- 
ences were described by the data collected. The 
study group members married in greater pro- 
portion; re-married more frequently after 
broken marriages; had more children; at- 
tempted more often to space their children; 
and adopted more children. The control group 
members married at ani older average age; re- 
mained married longer; married older hus- 


bands; married at a greater interval after gradu- 
ation; and waited longer after marriage before 
bearing their first children. 

The data indicated also that most of those 
graduates who participated in the course be- 
lieved that it helped them in their own mar- 


riages. Many of the members of the control 
group regretted that they had missed the course 
when they were in college. The popularity of 
the course with participants and non-participants 
alike and the evidences of alumni approval 
strongly support the need for, and the utility 
of, this course in marriage education. 

Conclusions. It was concluded that: (1) the 
factors of difference between participants and 
non-participants that can be traced to the class 
experiences of a course in marriage education 
cannot be isolated in the areas examined by this 
study; (2) participating, or not participating, 
in a course in marriage education does not of it- 
self determine certain gross characteristics of 
the family configuration and does not demon- 
strably modify the subsequent behavior of the 
participants in the direction of getting married, 
staying married, and having children. 





Marriage Partners Who Fail Each Other 


From five years of studying young marriages, 
the University of Chicago’s Family Study Center 
has found these six common types of husbands 
and wives who habitually dominate, stifle, and 
embarrass their mates. 

The Interpreter likes to tell the group what her 
husband thinks about everything from friends 
to politics, leaving him with nothing to say. 
The male counterpart tells his wife: “Don’t 
think—leave everything to me.” 

The Romantic hides an almost total ignorance 
of what her (or his) mate is really like be- 
hind a smokescreen of hand-holding, kissing 
and endless declarations that “our marriage is 
perfect.” 

The Squelcher has a knack for expressing dev- 
astating criticism just when the husband (or 
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’ wife) is trying to make a good impression on 
somebody else. 

The Ammunition-Collector gets the group to 
agree to an innocent-sounding statement; 
then uses it to attack a favorite activity of the 
husband (or wife). 

The Self-Sacrificer willingly “gives up every- 
thing” for the husband (or wife)—as long 
as the mate feels guilty about accepting the 
sacrifice. 

The Man-Hater (or Woman-Hater) singles out 
the mate as the main object of her (or his) 
contempt for the opposite sex. 

(From John Kord Lagemann, ‘What Husbands 

and Wives Need Most,” Redbook Magazine, 

January, 1956.) 
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A Critical Evaluation of Marriage Counseling 


ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 


To EVALUATE marriage counseling, as it 
is presently practiced in this country, in a 
straightforward manner is a difficult thing to 
do: for the simple reason that it is not easy 
to determine just what our marriage counselors 
are actually doing when the doors to their inner 
sanctums are closed and they are left alone 
with their clients and their consciences. Up 
until very recently, detailed reports of marriage 
counseling cases were a great rarity in the pro- 
fessional literature; and even today they are 
not too common. 

The American publication which includes by 
far the most material on marriage counseling, 
and which, until November, 1953, had a spe- 
cial section sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of Marriage Counselors, is Marriage 
and Family Living. A search of the files of 
this publication reveals that only since 1951, 
when Gladys Groves took over the editorship 
of the journal, have lengthy case reports of 
counseling cases been published in Marriage 
and Family Living; and, to date, six such cases 
have appeared. It may prove rewarding, in 
evaluating contempory marriage counseling, to 
survey some of the aspects of these published 
cases. 

The first question that may be raised in re- 
gard to marriage counseling practice is: What 
kind of clients normally come for counseling; 
and how deep-seated are the emotional dis- 
turbances, or ineptness in interpersonal rela- 
tions, with which they come to counseling? In 
the first case published in Marriage and Family 
Living, Dr. Walter Stokes’ case of a married 
virgin,! the counselor tells us that “it will be 
clear to anyone with psychiatric experience that 
Mrs. M. presented much more than a simple 
physical problem and that the mere supplying 
of authentic sex information could not have 


‘‘A Marriage Counseling Case: The 
1951, 13, 


1 Stokes, Walter R. 
Married Virgin.’’ Marriage & Family Living, 
29-34. 
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sufficed for her needs. Her main difficulty may 
properly be called psychiatric. . . .” In the 
second case, presented by Margaret Fitz- 
simmons,? the counselor notes that ‘although 
this marriage is a neurotic one, Mrs. K. appears 
to be a woman of fair ego strengths which are 
weakened during this stressful period. She 
appears to be a woman of normal personality 
with the neurotic trait of some masochism; she 
has anxiety arising from both the reality dan- 
gers to her husband's career and from the inter- 
nal stresses of the marriage.” 

In the third case, Dr. Maurice J. Karpf 
wonders whether there is a “neurotic element 
in the ‘pirl’s makeup, which prompted her to 
seek an alliance with a Negro,” but doubts that 
she is seriously neurotic.* In the fourth case, also 
one of Dr. Karpf’s, the counselor concludes that 
the client ‘does show evidence of a neurotic tend- 
ency.’’ 

In the fifth case, again presented by Dr. 
Karpf, the counselor notes that “of the three 
cases in this series, this woman presents the 
most serious neurotic factors. She is dominated 
by fears, conflicts, hesitations, ambivalences, 
frustrations, and other neurotic manifesta- 
tions.”® In the sixth case, counseled by Dr. 
Robert A. Harper, the counselor finds that the 
female client shows sufficient neurotic symp- 
toms, including “insomnia, slight hand tremor, 
strong guilt feelings about mother and deceased 
father, frequent crying, and omnipresent anx- 
iety,” to make a psychiatric referral appear de- 
sirable and that the male client shows “‘deep- 
seated insecurities and hostilities,’ and also is : 


Margaret. ‘‘Collaborative Treatment in 
Marriage & Family Living, 1951, 13, 


2 Fitzsimmons, 
a Marriage Problem.”’ 
52-55. 

3 Karpf, Maurice J. ‘‘Marriage Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy.”” Marriage & Family Living, 1951, 13, 169-78. 

*Karpf, Maurice J., Premarital Counseling and Psycho- 

therapy, Two Cases."’ Marriage & Family Living, 1952, 14, 
56-73. 

5 Karpf, Maurice J., Ibid. 
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a good candidate for psychiatric referral.¢ 

It would appear, then, that of the seven in- 
dividuals whose counseling is reported in detail 
in these six published cases, the counselors feel 
that five are clearly neurotic and the other two 
have some distinct neurotic symptoms and may 
be considered borderline cases, 

Since there is a possibility that published 
cases of marriage counseling, because the au- 
thors are eager to present interesting material, 
may include more emotionally disturbed clients 
than would be found in the run-of-the-mill 
matriage counseling case, the writer decided to 
check his own records for comparable material. 
Accordingly, ten consecutive cases seen this year 
were examined. 

In case No. 1, the husband was found to be 
a chronic alcoholic, inordinately tied to his 
dead mother, who had suffered two previous 
“nervous breakdowns’; and the wife was a 
reckless spendthrift who could not make any 
serious move in life without consulting her 
parents and sister. In case No. 2 the husband 
was an exceptionally immature individual who 
ran away from all family responsibilities; and 
the wife was a rigid, compulsive, fanatically 
righteous individual who was completely frigid. 
In case No. 3 the wife appeared to be a reason- 
ably adequate person; but the husband was 
seclusive, antisocial, and interested only in 
making and saving money. In case No. 4 
the girl was a borderline schizophrenic who had 
recently undergone shock treatment; and the 
fellow was a thoroughly disorganized individ- 
ual who hadn’t the self-confidence to try to 
do any of the things he wanted to do in life, 
and who hated himself thoroughly for not try- 
ing. In case No. 5 the wife was exceptionally 
insecure and supersensitive because of early 
difficulties in her own family; and the husband 
was equally sensitive and insecure and kept 
deliberately lying to his wife, and giving her 
reasons to think that he was unfaithful when he 
actually was not, in order to get back at her 
for imagined wrongs. 

© Harper, Robert A. ‘A Premarital Case: With Two 


Years’ Marital Follow-up.’’ Marriage & Family Living, 1952, 
14, 133-49. 
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In case No. 6 the husband was an individual 
with good ego-strength but the wife was a con- 
tinually bungling, inadequate individual who 
has failed in school, socially, and in her work 
because she identified closely with an equally 
inadequate father. In case No. 7 the girl was 
over-attached to her own family and got her 
main life satisfaction from mothering a brood 
of grown-up relatives; while her fiance un- 
consciously or consciously engaged in almost 
all his major activities, including his plans for 
marriage, to spite his father and his older 
brother and to show them that he was superior 
to them. In case No. 8 the wife was com- 
pletely subservient to her father and mother and 
slavishly forced herself and her husband to 
carry out religious rituals in which she did not 
believe but which her parents insisted that she 
carry on; and the husband was a love-hungry, 
outwardly ingratiating person who did every- 
thing his wife’s way, but who finally built up 
so much underlying hostility toward her that 
he had several extra-marital affairs with women 
whom he did not particularly like. In case 
No. 9 the fiance had been a weak-willed boy 
who was working far below his intellectual 
capacity, but who had recently, with the aid of 
intensive psychotherapy, been becoming stronger 
and more confident; but his fiancee, a very 
brilliant girl, was working far below her po- 
tential level, was failing badly in school, and 


- was doing everything possible to disrupt their 


relationship although she said that she was 
eager to marry him. In case No. 10 the hus- 
band was a serious paranoid schizophrenic who 
insisted that his wife was going around telling 
people about his previous hospitalizations; and 
the wife was a thoroughly self-centered, sex- 
ually frigid woman who frankly loathed her 
husband but stayed with him mainly because she 
did not want to return to work. 

It can readily be seen that out of the twenty 
individuals involved in these cases, all of whom 
came for routine marriage counseling and most 
of whom fully expected all their problems to 
be solved in a few counseling sessions, at least 
seventeen, or eighty-five per cent, were distinctly 
childish, parent-tied, inadequate, neurotic or 
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psychotic persons whose premarital or marital 
problems were intimately related to their emo- 
tional disturbances. Evidently, the kind of mal- 
adjusted counselee who is depicted in the cases 
published in the recent literature is not excep- 
tional but is fairly typical of those seen in 
regular marriage counseling practice. 

In view of this fact, it should come as no 
surprise, then, that the cases reported in the 
literature are far from being one-shot affairs, 
but normally include a number of sessions 
which seems to be more consonant with the term 
“psychotherapy” than “counseling.” Thus, Dr. 
Stokes seems to have seen his married virgin 
for at least twenty-six sessions. Margaret 
Fitzsimmons had at least ten interviews with her 
counselee. Dr. Karpf seems to have had at 
least seven sessions with his first case, nine with 
his second case, and six with his third (and 
“unsuccessful’”) case. Dr. Harper saw his 
couple twelve times before marriage, and ap- 
parently several times after they were married. 
This, again, checks with the writer’s experience, 
since I find that most of my own marriage coun- 
seling cases are seen from six to ten times, 
while a sizable minority are seen from fifteen to 
thirty times. 

The next question that arises is: What tech- 
niques of marriage counseling ate usually em- 
ployed in the recently published cases? Here 
the answer seems to be that although the giving 
of information is fairly frequent in the reported 
cases, the piloting of the counselees through 
their interpersonal problems, and toward a 
higher level of self-understanding and self- 
acceptance, is the main technique employed in 
virtually all the cases we are considering. Dr. 
Stokes frankly calls his own technique “a 
specially adapted kind of psychotherapy.” 
Margaret Fitzsimmons states that in her cases 
“psychological support and clarification were 
utilized. Mrs. K. developed self-awareness and 
some self-understanding. ...” Dr. Karpf, like 
Mrs, Fitzsimmons, insists that his three cases 
were all treated on a conscious level and that 
marriage counseling does not require deep ther- 
apy or extensive psychoanalytic probing. How- 
ever, Dr. Karpf obviously tries to give his clients 
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much more self-understanding than factual in- 
formation and uses the latter mainly to bring out 
the former; he titles his cases, ‘‘Marriage Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy,” and he agrees with 
Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw’s comment that “mar- 
riage counseling is a type of short-term, con- 
scious level, psychotherapy.”? Dr. Harper 
employs the terms “therapy” and “therapeutic 
approach” throughout his paper, makes it clear 
that he only saw his clients because they resisted 
psychiatric referral, and frankly states that his 
main goal was to enable the clients to achieve 
better insight into themselves as well as into 
their relations with each other. 

The writer, from his own marriage counsel- 
ing experience, can easily confirm the need for 
and effectiveness of the therapeutic approach 
employed in the recently published cases. That 
factual information, and particularly informa- 
tion in regard to sexual matters, often should be 
fully and frankly given to marriage counseling 
clients is a position that I cer.»‘aly would not 
deny, and in favor of which I have more than 
once come out publicly. But factual information 
alone, even in those cases where both partners 
are reasonably well-adjusted and stable individ- 
uals, is frequently not enough and must be 
supplemented by serious efforts to enable the 
counselees to understand better (a2) their own 
basic experiences, feelings, desires, anxieties, 
and inadequacies, (b) the general character 
structure of their potential or actual mates, and 
(c) some of the inevitable results, dangers, and 
possibilities for marital and personal growth 
that may be expected to result from the inter- 
action between (a) and (b). 

To sum up the facts of marriage counseling 
thus far surveyed in this paper: It would ap- 
pear, on the basis of recently published cases of 
marital counseling, as well as on the basis of : 
the writer’s own counseling experience, that 
a great many of the individuals who come for 
counseling are more or less emotionally dis- 


T Laidlaw, Robert W. Discussion of Dr. Karpf’s ‘‘Pre- 
marital Counseling and Psychotherapy: Two Cases.’’ Mar- 
riage & Family Living, 1952, 14, 66-67. | 

S Ellis, Albert. ‘‘Marriage Counseling with Couples 
Indicating Sexual Incompatibility.’’ Marriage & Family Liv- 
ing, 1953, 15, 53-59. 
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turbed individuals, that their problems can- 
not be handled adequately in merely two 
or three sessions, and that, call it what we 
may, some form of psychotherapy, or the 
helping of these counselees to understand their 
personal and interpersonal selves, is necessary 
for even a partially satisfactory resolution of 
their problems. The only serious disagreement 
among the marriage counselors who have re- 
cently published cases and the discussants of 
these cases seems to be not whether marriage 
counseling involves psychotherapy but whether 
it necessitates psychotherapy of an intensive, 
prolonged, and unconscious-probing nature. 
It seems to me that much of the apparent 
disagreement in this connection is actually of 
a semantic nature, and depends on the defini- 
tions we give to the terms “intensive psycho- 
therapy’’ and performing psychotherapy on an 
“unconscious” level. According to orthodox 
Freudian doctrine, psychotherapy cannot possi- 
bly be intensive unless it is carried on for 
scores, and often hundreds, of sessions. Ac- 
cording to this same doctrine, psychotherapy 
cannot get at unconscious levels of thinking and 
feeling unless it is not only prolonged, but 
employs specific techniques like free association, 
the analytic couch, and the interpretation of 
dreams. As a clinical psychologist who has had 
considerable experience in psychoanalysis, psy- 


choanalytic psychotherapy, and marriage coun-— 


seling, I would seriously question both these 
orthodox Freudian assumptions. 

That psychotherapy, in order to be intensive, 
must normally be somewhat prolonged, is 
doubtlessly true. Even here, however, I have 
seen instances, in both my own practice and 
that of some of my psychotherapeutic associ- 
ates, where psychotherapy of only three or four 
hours’ duration was intensive enough to change, 
and change radically, the entire life of a pa- 
tient. Just recently, for example, after but 
three sessions of face-to-face psychotherapy, 
one of my patients stopped his exclusive homo- 
sexual activity of many years’ standing, began 
going with girls for the first time in his life, 
and at the same time carried through a drastic 
change in his vocational outlook and plans. 
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Granting, however, that these very brief psy- 
chotherapeutic contacts can rarely be too inten- 
sive or effective, somewhat longer contacts, of 
from ten to twenty hours, can, and often are, 
just as “intensive” as are much longer periods 


of psychotherapy. Indeed, it has been no 
novelty in my professional career to have pa- 
tients who had had up to two years of “inten- 
sive” analysis with an orthodox analyst tell 
me that they have gone much deeper into them- 
selves and gained considerably more self under- 
standing and insight in ten or twenty sessions 
in which I have been quite directive, probing, 
and interpretive than they did in several hun- 
dred less directive sessions of free associations. 

Which brings me to the second point: 
namely, that getting at clients’ unconscious 
processes need not necessarily be a matter of 
using the specific techniques of free association, 
dream analysis, and other orthodox psycho- 
analytic procedures. Making the counselee’s 
unconscious motivation conscious simply means, 
in plain English, making him aware of drives, 
feelings, and actions of which he was previously 
not aware but which nonetheless importantly 
affected his behavior. But allowing him freely 
to associate for many analytic hours, and then 
finally showing him how his unconscious 
thoughts and feelings are revealed in his as- 
sociations, is only one method of making him 
aware of his underlying motivations—and, I 
submit, often an uneconomic and woefully in- 
efficient method. : 

Dr. Karpf, for example, in discussing Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons’ case presentation, notes that “al- 
though the statement is made that ‘the treat- 
ment was on a conscious level,’ there seems, 
nevertheless, to be a search for unconscious 
motivation.” In this, Dr. Karpf seems, to 
the present writer, to be correct. But in Dr. 
Karpf’s own case of a Jewish girl who was 
considering marrying a Catholic boy, we are 
told that when Dr. Karpf presented to her the 
facts of the Catholic attitude toward inter- 
marriage, she began to feel certain that her 
boyfriend would not break with his parents or 
abandon his Church, and that he was not 
meeting her half way as she had met him in 
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being willing to turn from her family and 
her religious traditions. When Dr. Karpf 
suggested to her that it might be better for her 
to give her boyfriend an opportunity to decide 
for himself what his views would be, we are 
told that “she said with considerable bitterness 
that she now realizes that his decision was never 
in question although she had been too blind or 
too ignorant to recognize it.” Subsequent dis- 
cussion with her boyfriend proved that she was 
right in this surmise. 

This means, now, that merely by presenting 
some facts to his client, and showing her what 
the Catholic attitude on intermarriage actually 
was, Dr. Karpf—according to his own descrip- 
tion—enabled her to realize, or to be conscious 
of, an attitude of her boyfriend and of her own 
reaction to this attitude, about which she had 
previously been quite ignorant or unconscious. 


Dr. Karpf, therefore, although presumably . 


working on a purely conscious level with his 
client, has enabled her to be conscious of both 
her boyfriend’s and her own attitudes and 
feelings of which she was previously semicon- 
scious or unconscious. 

Let us take another illustration from my own 
matriage counseling practice. I am now hav- 
ing a series of interviews with a couple who, for 
the last five years of their marriage, have been 
bitterly bickering because each claims that the 
other is overattached to his or her parents while 
he or she merely has normal filial or sororal 
love. To date, I have spent two sessions with 
each of them; and already both are ready to 
admit that not only are their mates over- 
attached to his or her parents, but that they 
themselves are almost equally over-attached. 
Yet, only a few days ago neither was conscious 
of his or her own parental dependency. How, 
without any employment whatever of free as- 
sociation, dream analysis, or other depth-cen- 
tered techniques which we commonly employ in 
psychoanalysis, did I manage to make conscious 
the unconscious leanings of both these spouses ? 
Simply by asking them for the facts of their 
actual behavior toward their parents and then 
pointing out to them the discrepancy between 
these facts and their interpretations of them. 
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Thus, although the husband at first stated and 
honestly believed, that he “hardly ever’’ saw 
his parents and was in fact guilty about not 
seeing them more often, he was induced to 
catalog his recent visits to them and soon had 
to admit that he saw them many times each 
month; and although the wife at first claimed 
that her mother had very little influence over 
her, it was not difficult to show her that, in 
point of fact, she ran to her mother immedi- 
ately for approval for almost everything she 
did. 

Similarly, in both my marriage counseling 
and psychotherapy cases, I am continually help- 
ing to make conscious to clients and patients 
thoughts, feelings, and actions, of both them- 
selves and of others who are importantly re- 
lated to them, of which they were previously 
unaware or unconscious. And similarly, I be- 
lieve, do all good marriage counselors, with- 
out perhaps ever resorting to specific techniques 
of depth-centered therapy which are employed 
in psychoanalysis, continually clarify to their 
clients these clients’ underlying, semiconscious, 
or unconscious feelings. Even the most passive 
and nondirective, as well as the most fact- 
minded and information-giving counselors, 
give some measure of insight to their clients: 
else it is difficult to see how there would be 
any movement at all in counseling cases. And 
if insight is not merely another name for a 
person’s awareness of his own thoughts and 
feelings about which he was previously un- 
aware, or unconscious, then I do not know what 
it is. 

It has been pointed out by one of the 
readers of this paper that the term “uncon- 
scious” has two uses: (a) to denote any ma- 
terial which is not conscious: that is, of which 
the client or patient is not fully aware; and (b) : 
to represent (in the more strict Freudian sense) 
that part of the mental content which has been 
repressed (as distinguished from that which 
has been consciously suppressed) or has never 
been conscious because it would arouse the same 
degree of anxiety if it became conscious as 
would repressed material. This is a valid dis- 
tinction; and it should certainly be recognized 
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that not all unconscious material can easily 
be brought to light by a marriage counselor or 
psychotherapist, since there are often strong 
patient or client resistances to unearthing and 
recognizing such material. In some cases, 
where there are deep-seated psychological 
blocks against the individual’s recognizing re- 
pressed material, the use of specialized psycho- 
therapeutic techniques of free association, dream 
analysis, hypnotism, and so on, are necessary. 

It would be my contention, however, that 
even deeply repressed, strongly affective un- 
conscious material can often be brought to the 
surface by what many orthodox analysts would 
call non-psychoanalytic confrontation methods. 
One of my premarital counseling clients, for ex- 
ample, who has had great difficulty in urinating in 
public, was seen on a face-to-face interview basis ; 
and during the second session it was pointed out 
to him that there were probably one or two 
main reasons for his urinating difficulties: fear 
and/or rebelliousness. He freely admitted fears 
in this connection but at first stoutly denied 
any major rebellious tendencies. 

The client was then confronted with several 
facts from his own case history which indicated 
that he had been distinctly rebellious in cer- 
tain important ways. He thought about these 
facts for a few minutes; admitted that he must 
have often been rebellious, particularly toward 


his parents; and then, suddenly, came up with 


a memory he had not recalled for many years. 
At the age of five and a half, after fleeing Nazi 
Germany with his parents and coming to New 
York City, he had felt very angry toward his 
mother for forcing him to go outside to play 
with other children whose language he did not 
speak and who seemed to be hostile to him. 
He began urinating behind the radiator in his 
room and telling his parents that the radiator 
was leaking. He felt great satisfaction in thus 
cleverly defying his mother. But he apparently 
became so guilty about this, particularly when 
he was finally discovered and his parents were 
quite kind and understanding, that he repressed 
the memory of this incident and only recovered 
it years later during his second counseling ses- 
sion. In the meantime, his guilt was uncon- 
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sciously displayed through his symptom of 
having difficulty in urinating in public—which 
disappeared soon after this session. 

Here, then, is an instance of what appears 
to be a clearcut case of a repressed, affect-laden 
unconscious thought that was brought to light 
by a different kind of confrontation than is 
usually achieved through free association, 
dream analysis, hypnosis, or similar depth-cen- 
tered psychotherapeutic techniques. It is my 
hypothesis that repressed feelings of this type, 
as well as other kinds of unconscious thoughts 
and feelings, are often brought to consciousness 
by the usual marriage counseling techniques— 
whether or not the counselor is fully aware 
that this is what he is doing. 

This review of recently published marriage 
counseling cases, then, leads to the following 
conclusions: (1) Most marriage counselors are, 
whether they know it or not, seeing clients who 
are often basically childish, inadequate, emo- 
tionally disturbed individuals. (2) Effective 
marriage counseling normally cannot be done 
in a few sessions but preferably requires a half 
dozen or more sessions with most clients, and 
a considerably larger number with some. (3) 
The best kind of marriage counseling that is 
now being done usually involves relatively 
short-term psychotherapy in a face-to-face situa- 
tion. This psychotherapy, although it is not 
designed to be too intensive or specifically to 
probe unconscious thoughts and feelings, in 
point of fact is often more intensive and prob- 
ing than it seems to be on the surface. 

If this analysis of the current marriage coun- 
seling literature and of my own counseling 
cases is correct, then it would appear to have 
far-reaching implications for the field of mar- 
riage counseling in general and for the training 
of marriage counselors in particular. For if 
many or most of us are actually doing psy- 
chotherapy, it would certainly seem desirable 
that we fully recognize that this is what we are 
doing and that we have no illusions to the con- 
trary. It may well be that, for various good 
or bad reasons, many members of the public 
are willing to go to someone who is called a 
“marriage counselor” rather than someone who 
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is called a “psychotherapist.” It may also be 
true that many reasonably well-adjusted in- 
dividuals who do not need intensive psycho- 
therapy could well benefit by several marriage 
counseling or premarital counseling sessions. 
These may be good reasons for continuing to 
say that we do “marriage counseling’ instead 
of “psychotherapy.” But it is still most im- 
portant that, whatever the public may prefer 
to call us, we ourselves realize that we often, 


and perhaps almost invariably, do psychother- 
apy, albeit a special kind of psychotherapy 
that many orthodox analysts would hesitate 
to acknowledge as such. Unless we face this 
fact squarely, our marriage counseling effec- 
tiveness is likely to be minimal; and the 
heritage that we pass on to counselors in train- 
ing is likely to be of dubious value to them, 
to their potential clients, and to the entire mar- 
riage counseling profession. 





Social Science and Parent Education 


(A Research Project, Sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation and the 
Child Study Association of America) 


The broad purpose of the project is to estab- 
lish a closer relationship between the practice of 
parent education and social science theory and 
research. This project was initiated on Septem- 
ber 1, 1955, and will continue for three years. 

The specific outline for the research project 
encompasses the following areas: 


(a) An Overview of the Field of Parent Education 
A definition of the field of activity; a his- 
torical review; determination of the present 
extent of parent education activities, e.g., 
numbers reached, mass media circulation; 
characteristics of the parents who are reached 
by these means. 


(b) The Goals of Parent Education 

A delineation of the ethical goals, implicit or 
explicit, by reference to the conceptions of 
the healthy child and adult personality on 
which parent education is based; a delinea- 
tion of the instrumental goals related to these 
ends, e.g., influencing parental behavior and 
attitudes or the parent-child interaction sys- 
tem, as a considered means to such ends; the 
relation of the theory of human behavior 
implicit in such instrumental goals to social 
science theory, specifically role theory, per- 
sonality development, and social interaction 
or social system theory. 


The Content of Parent Education 

A thematic content analysis of the materials 
presented to parents; its relation to ethical 
and instrumental goals of parent education; 
the implied theory or theories of human be- 
havior determining such selection of content, 
and the sources of such theory. 
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(d) The Methods of Parent Education 
An analysis of the use of mass media, group 
activities, and individual counseling in par- 
ént education, and the theory implied or ex- 
plicit in their use; the relation of such theory 
to the theory and data from social science 
mass communications materials, small group 
materials, and clinical materials, respectively. 


(e) Organization and Description of Needed Re- 
search in Parent Education 
To be derived from the materials developed 
in (a) through (d). 


Experimental Work 

Selected projects from (e) will be executed 
on primarily a pilot basis, with the end of 
demonstrating a working relation between 
social science materials and parent education 
practice. 


(f 


~— 


The primary data for areas (a’) through (d) 
above will be obtained by observation of pro- 
cedures in a selected group of parent education 
programs, interviews with the staff of such 
programs, and a material-content analysis of 
the publications associated with these programs. | 
These programs will be selected on the basis of 
their national representativeness and importance 
to the field of parent education. In addition, it 
is planned that an analysis will be made of at 
least two nationally representative mass media. 
The project director, Orville G. Brim, Jr., 112 
East 74th Street, New York 21, welcomes com- 
ment from persons interested in the project. 
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Child-Rearing Values of Mothers in Relation to 
Their Children’s Perceptions of Their Mothers’ 
Control: An Exploratory Study* 


JOAN ALDOUS anp LEONE KELL 
School of Home Economics, Kansas State College 


PARENTS who hold traditional middle-class 
values in regard to rearing children must neces- 
sarily exert considerable restraint over their 
children’s impulses and desires if their stand- 
ards are to be attained. They want their chil- 
dren to be successful—to do better than they 
have done. From experience these parents 
know that achievement is not easy; therefore 
they try to make sure that their children begin 
preparing for success at an early age. 

If the child lives up to their expectations, 
his parents love and reward him. But if he 
follows his own wishes and is discovered by 
his parents, he will very definitely be given to 
understand that he is in disfavor. To parents 
holding middle-class values the bestowing of 
love is likely to be conditional on the child’s 
doing the “right thing.” Parents fear that 
too much affection will “spoil” the child; it 
will cause him to feel that he can do anything 
he wants, and they would then lose control 
over him. 

Inasmuch as the mother spends more time 
with the child than does the father, she bears 
the main responsibility for seeing that the 
child’s behavior is consistent with the parents’ 
values. Therefore, we hypothesize that mothers 
whose values in the area of child-rearing are 
expressed primarily in middle-class terms would 
have children who perceive their mother’s con- 
trol as overly circumscribing their freedom.1 A 

* This paper is Contribution No. 187 from the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station which supported the study. 
The paper is also Contribution No. 5 from the North-Central 
Regional Cooperative Project NC-21, ‘Family Influences on 
Personality Development.’ The authors thank Mrs. Mar- 
garet C. McCullough for assistance. 

1 Perception can be broadly defined as ‘‘the way in which 
the person structures his world and himself."’ Urie Bronfen- 
brenner, ‘Toward an Integrated Theory of Personality,’’ in 
Robert R. Blake and Glenn V. Ramsey (eds.), Perception, 


an Approach to Personality (New York: Ronald Press, 1951), 
p. 207. 
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corollary is that such children would perceive 
their mother’s role as one of control. In other 
words, when the child becomes a young adult 
he will, on looking back, be more aware of 
the “structure” (limits, expectations) set by 
parents than of the “support” (sense of being 
loved) given by them.? 

To determine whether a full-scale study was 
warranted, 12 college seniors and their mothers 
were interviewed in the spring of 1954 to test 
the hypotheses. We believed that students who 
had lived away from home for four years would 
have acquired a somewhat objective view of 
their relations with their parents; therefore 
no students living at home were included. 
Thus the findings reported in this paper came 
from this group of 12 mothers and their chil- 
dren and cannot be generalized until replica- 
tion studies on a larger scale have been made. 

The mothers were all classified as either 
upper-middle or lower-middle class according 
to Warner’s Index of Status Characteristics.* 
No families were broken by death or divorce. 


~The twelve students interviewed consisted of 


eight boys and four girls. 

Research based upon information collected 
through interviews necessarily depends for its 
validity upon the frankness with which the 
respondents answer the questions put to them. 
There is evidence in the present study that 
the subjects expressed themselves openly. To 
keep the interview situation with the mothers 
as spontaneous as possible, none of the stu- 
dents was told at the time of the interview 
that his mother would be questioned later by 
another interviewer over much the same sub- 


2 Bronfenbrenner, op. cit., p. 255. 

3.W. Lloyd Warner, Marsha Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, 
Social Class in America (Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1949), pp. 131-155. 
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jects. The fullness of the answers given and 
their unrehearsed quality testified to the un- 
planned nature of both the students’ and their 
mothers’ responses. This fact plus the de- 
scription by mother and child of the same in- 
cidents and the unorthodox types of experi- 
ences recounted in their interviews all lent 
credence to the validity of the responses. 

Questions in the interview schedules were 
intensive. They focused on the control and 
affection the mothers had thought desirable 
to use in rearing their children and on the 
latter’s perceptions of their mother’s behavior 
in these areas. The questions were designed 
to encourage the individual to talk freely and 
at length about his feelings and experiences. 
The interviews were tape-recorded. 

The content of the completed interviews 
was analyzed and judged to test the hypotheses. 
The child-rearing values of the mothers were 
classified independently by the authors as to 
whether or not these values reflected middle- 
class child-rearing ideology. The authors 
agreed on 90 per cent of the classifications. 

The students’ perceptions of their mothers’ 
roles and of the control used by the mothers 
were analyzed in a similar manner. There was 
complete agreement among three judges in 
their interpretations of the children’s percep- 
tions of their mothers’ control. However, the 
judges disagreed as to ane child’s perceptions 
of his mother’s role, giving a 91.3 per cent 
agreement in this area. , 

To determine whether the findings met th 
conditions of the hypotheses, it was necessary 
to establish some criterion for determining 
which of the mothers, if any, held primarily 
middle-class values in the area of child-rearing. 
It was arbitrarily decided to set the demarca- 
tion point at 75 per cent. That is, any mother 
75 per cent or more of whose child-rearing 
values expressed in the interview fell in the 
middle-class category would be considered to 
possess primarily middle-class values. Four of 
the mothers expressed child-rearing values which 
were primarily middle-class. Of their values 
76, 77, 88, and 89 per cent, respectively, fell 
into this classification. The remaining eight 
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women’s values, classified as middle-class, 
ranged from 53 to 74 per cent. 

It appeared from the student interviews that 
five persons, three boys and two girls, perceived 
their mother’s control as overly circumscribing 
their freedom. These same five also perceived 
the role of their mothers in terms of control 
rather than in other terms. The children of the 
four mothers holding primarily middle-class 
values were all in this group. 

In the fifth case, additional information ob- 
tained from sources other than the interviews 
suggested that the mother reared her children 
according to middle-class values. However, 
her responses were apparently colored by ideas 
gained during recent psychiatric treatments and 
thus did not appear as primarily middle-class. 

To return to the interview protocols of the 
four women actually meeting this criterion of 
holding’ primarily middle-class values, how did 
their values differ from those of other mothers, 
particularly those two who lacked only one 
percentile point of also being included in that 
group? The answer to this question lies chiefly 
in the affection-giving area. The group of 
eight mothers differed from the other four in 
placing importance upon affection in bringing 
up their children. These mothers loved their 
children and thought it essential that the chil- 
drer. know it. The maternal love of these 
women was not the clinging kind that masks 
a desire to keep their children tied to them. 
All eight seemed pleased that their children 


were now almost fully independent adults. 


These eight mothers had shown their love 
for their children in different ways. For ex- 
ample, one mother after stating that children 
should receive ‘‘unlimited’’ affection, declared 
about her sons, “I loved them and kissed them. 
That isn’t considered good but we did... .”. 
She also said of the way she treated her chil- 
dren after disciplining them, “I never could 
stand it. I had to love them right away.” 
Another of these mothers, however, remarked, 
“T’ve seen some mothers who seemed to show so 
much affection to their children, oh, walk along 
arm in arm, and just really show a lot of affec- 
tion. I never was the kind to do that.” Later 
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though she said of her children, “I don’t know 
whether I’ve been a good mother or not, but I 
have always been one to—lots of times—drop 
my own work and do things that they would 
like to do or take an interest in what they want 
to do.” And similarly, “If I stayed home until 
my house got clean, I'd never go any place 
(laugh). That’s one of the things that I've 
wondered—when I’m gone, are the children 
going to remember the dirty house or the things 
that I did with them?” 

On the other hand, none of the four mothers 
whose child-rearing values were primarily 
middle-class expressed voluntarily the desir- 
ability of showing love to children. Overt 
affection apparently did not rank high in their 
hierarchy of values. They seemed unable to 
think of affection-giving in positive terms. In 
the words of one, “Our family just isn’t the 
over-affectionate kind.” To another of the 
four, affection appeared synonymous with con- 
trol. She emphasized staying home with chil- 
dren at nights, supervising their reading, seeing 
what they were doing-and where they were 
going as ways parents could show affection for 
their children. 

These four mothers’ main concern was in 
seeing that their children conformed to middle- 
class values. The few other values they held 
were of only secondary importance. Their chil- 
dren consequently were quite conscious of being 
limited in their actions. For example, one of 
them said when asked about her idea of a 
good mother, “She helps you with your prob- 
lems, but also lets you go.” But she went on 
to say that she thought her own mother should 
have allowed her to make her own decisions 
earlier. 

The children of the four mothers holding 
primarily middle-class values also perceived 
their mothers as controlling their actions but 
did not picture them as fulfilling other func- 
tions. One remarked that her “family hadn't 
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been too affectionate,” and later said that she 
was‘more affectionate” than her brothers and 
sisters and would have liked it if her parents 
had shown her more affection. 

In contrast, the eight mothers not holding 
primarily middle-class values in the area of 
child-rearing definitely tried to temper with 
affection the control they maintained over their 
children. They considered the display of affec- 
tion equally as important as the middle-class 
child-rearing values they held, and in some 
cases even more important. 

Their control was perceived as “just” and 
“fair” by their children and not as overly cir- 
cumscribing their freedom. The children also 
saw their mothers functioning to “put some 
ego into a boy,” as “someone there to talk to 
and help you out when things go wrong,” and 
even as an example of the best way to rear 
children, rather than acting only to control 
them. 

Conclusion: Data from the limited sample 
suggest a relationship between the kind of 
child-rearing values held by a mother and the 
way her child will perceive her. The mothers 
in our sample who expressed primarily middle- 
class values in child-rearing were perceived by 
their children as overly circumscribing their 
freedom. These children also perceived their 
mothers’ role as one of control. One factor 


‘that differentiated the mothers holding pri- 


marily middle-class child-rearing values from 
those who did not was the importance the 
latter gave to the affection they felt for their 
children. The findings seem to suggest that 
mothers holding middle-class values can, by 
letting their children know they love them, 
modify the effects of the control they feel they 
must maintain over their children. This ma- 
ternal affection seemed to have something to 
do with the differing perceptions of the chil- 
dren of the two groups of mothers. 
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GENERAL 


Hale, Clara B.: Self-expression for marriage partners. 

Family Life, 15: 1-4, September, 1955. 

Some form of self-expression is necessary for both 
spouses. The husband usually meets this need through 
his work, outside associations, and hobbies. The dis- 
satisfied and frustrated wife, however, because she 
often feels that she is “just a housewife” usually needs 
to develop both a greater respect for her role as wife 
and mother and some absorbing interest outside her 
home. Several suggestions for accomplishing the latter 
goal through the assistance of a counselor are offered. 


Harper, Robert A.: Can we be intelligent about mar- 
riage? Humanist, 15: 63-65, March-April, 1955. 
It is difficult to be intelligent about marriage be- 

cause its success or failure is to a large extent out- 
side the individual's conscious control. It is bound to 
cultural change and to the unconscious conditioned 
responses of the marriage partners. Although we can- 
not be very intelligent about marriage, we can reduce 
marital tragedies and prepare for future success by 
accepting individual marital failures, by being more 
receptive to fundamental institutional changes in mar- 
riage and the family, by utilizing psychotherapeutic 
knowledge of emotions in marital choices and ad- 
justment, and by reducing the number of children in- 
volved in marital failure. 


Herndon, C. Nash: Heredity counseling. Eugenics 

Quarterly, 2: 83-89, June, 1955. 

Adequate knowledge of the basic principles of 
genetics, upon which all heredity counseling should 
be based, is not available to the majority of marriage 
counselors, psychiatric advisers, family physicians, and 
public health workers. Within recent years heredity 
clinics have been established in at least a dozen of our 
major universities and medical centers and have been 
concerned with teaching and research in human ge- 
netics, as well as professional consulting services of 
high quality. Problems cover a very wide area but 
most can be classified into the four broad areas of 
inquiries concerning (1) the inheritance of normal 
characteristics, (2) problems involved in the possible 
effect on children of the marriage of cousins, (3) the 
transmission of hereditary disease to children, and 
(4) disputed paternity. Research developments are 
continually pointing out new avenues toward the 
improvement of heredity counseling and the preven- 
tion of certain hereditary abnormalities. 
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WINSTON EHRMANN, BRUCE THOMASON, anv O. F. QUACKENBUSH 


MARRIAGE AND 


Mace, David R.: Marriage guidance round the world. 

Marriage Guidance, 1: 3-5, October, 1955. 

In this issue of the bulletin of the National Mar- 
riage Guidance Council of Great Britain, Dr. Mace 
gives a concise perspective of marriage counseling, 
preparation for marriage, and general education for 
marriage in the United States (with a brief addendum 
about Canada). The Marriage Guidance services in 
Great Britain with their central direction and uni- 
fied standards give a relatively uniform and extensive 
service to the British public. By contrast, the myriad 
of unrelated agencies and individuals in marriage 
counseling in the United States represents some of the 
best with some of the worst services available any- 
where in the world. The extensive program of 
courses in marriage and the family in six hundred 
of the seventeen hundred colleges and universities in 
the United States has virtually no counterpart in 
Great Britain where the entire collegiate population 
does not equal that of the three largest American 
universities. Canada has not embarked on any ex- 
tensive marriage guidance education program. 


Mudd, Emily Hartshorne: Psychiatry and marital prob- 
lems: mental health implications. Eugenics Quar- 
terly, 2: 110-117, June, 1955. 


This article briefly traces the range of marriage 
counseling services available in the U.S. and inter- 
prets the history, philosophy, methodology and serv- 
ices available through the Marriage Council of Phila- 
delphia. Symptoms of maladjustment become modi- 
fied in proportion to the satisfaction or frustration 
inherent in the interpersonal relations between the 
disturbed person and his closest family members: 
parent and child, husband or wife. The focus of 
the approach in marriage counseling, therefore, is the 
relationship between the two people in the marriage 
rather than, as in psychiatric therapy, the reorganiza- 
tion of the personality structure of the individual. 
Many persons hesitate to take their problems to a 
psychiatrist. Experience has indicated that nine out 
of ten couples who have marital problems and who 
come for counseling can be treated through counseling ~ 
and that approximately two-thirds of this group can 
obtain some degree of relief and can learn methods 
of resolving their difficulties. The tenth person can 
usually be aided to accept referral for psychiatric 
treatment. 


Scherz, Frances H.: Strengthening family life through 
social security. Social Casework, 36: 352-359, 


October, 1955. 
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The author describes how some human needs 
which are of great significance in preserving and 
strengthening family life are being met through the 
social security program. Three illustrative case his- 
tories are presented: one of a disorganized family, 
one of an adequate family, and one of an older client. 
They also reveal the close working relationship be- 
tween public and private agencies. Although public 
assistance does not usually completely remove all diffi- 
culties, it does make them more amenable to solu- 
tion and it does help reduce some of the deleterious 
emotional effects of economic hardships. The in- 
dividual’s self-respect is maintained at a higher level, 
and the family is better able to function as an in- 
tegrated unit. 


RESEARCH 


Benson, Purnell: The common interests myth in mar- 

riage. Social Problems, 3: 27-34, July, 1955. 

The author used data gathered for the Burgess- 
Wallin sample. The interests regarded by the two 
engaged and marital couples as mutual and the in- 
terests held in common were correlated with marital 
adjustment The author concluded that relationship 
between the number of interests held in common and 
marital adjustment and the relationship between this 
number and the number of interests that the partners 
felt were mutual was smaller than had been previously 
suspected. Mutuality of interests classified as familistic 
was found to be favorably related to marital adjust- 
ment and mutuality of individualistic interests to be 
unfavorably related to marital adjustment. The article 
suggests that further research is necessary to accurately 
define the role of familism in successful marital ad- 
justment. 


Elkin, Frederick and William A. Westley: The myth 
of adolescent culture. American Sociological Re- 
view, 20: 680-684, December, 1955. 

The current sociological concept of an adolescent 
culture carries three implicit assumptions: one, ado- 
lescence is a unique period of “storm and stress”; 
two, a youth culture exists in fact and is a dominant 
pattern among adolescents in American life; and three, 
the youth culture of the adolescent is etiologically and 
functionally linked to the “storm and stress” of the 
individual. The data from their study of twenty 
adolescents and their parents and of twenty college 
students who lived in a suburban community of 
Montreal and from other empirical studies do not 
support these assumptions. The authors suggest that 
the current characterization of an adolescent culture 
advanced in the sociological literature is erroneous. 


Hill, Reuben, Kurt W. Back, and J. Mayone Stycos: 
Family structure and fertility in Puerto Rico. So- 
cial Problems, 3: 73-83, October, 1955. 
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This is an interim report of the Social Science 
Research Bureau Center of the University of Puerto 
Rico, on a project designed to find a solution to the 
problem of overpopulation in Puerto Rico. Prior to 
1954, research had revealed that Puerto Ricans were 
interested in having small families (three children) 
in spite of the fact that in actuality the average num- 
ber of children born to women who were forty-five 
or over was six children. Previous research also had 
disclosed that the populace was not ignorant of birth 
control techniques and that furthermore religion was 
not a significant factor in the deterrence of the use of 
these techniques. In the light of these prior studies 
the project set about to determine what other factors 
had to be introduced into the situation to facilitate 
family planning. The stages in the development of 
the research, the unit of study, and an analysis of the 
data are given. The general situation in Puerto Rico 
is conducive to a program of family planning. The 
methods of birth control are generally known. The 
major problem is getting people to persist in their 
use; it is not that of getting them to start the practice. 
The solution appears to lie in promoting the program 
by stimulating both spouses to develop a mutual in- 
terest in restricting the size of the family. 


Ktsanes, Thomas: Mate selection on the basis of per- 
sonality type: a study utilizing an empirical typol- 
ogy of personality. American Sociological Review, 
20: 547-551, October, 1955. 

The hypothesis tested in this study was derived 
from R. F. Winch’s study of complementary needs in 
mate selection. Personality information supplied by 
twenty-five young married couples was analyzed and 
rated in terms of forty-four sub-variables by two 
judges working independently of each other. Four 
factors which were then used as the elements of the 


“personality types were obtained empirically by means 


of a factor analysis. Eight personality types were 
derived from the combination of these factors. Six 
persons and their spouses were omitted from further 
consideration because they had “idiosyncratic” pat- 
terns. No husband and wife team of the remaining 
nineteen couples had the same personality type. The 
findings indicate that for the population sampled the 
tendency for an individual to select a spouse unlike 
himself in total emotional make-up far exceeds the 
tendency for him to select a person like himself in 
that respect. The author also suggests that the com- 
plementary needs hypothesis is a more complicated 
principle than the mere principle of “opposites at- 
tract.” 


Montague, Joel B., Jr.: A study of anxiety among 
English and American boys. American Sociological 
Review, 20: 685-689, December, 1955. 


The term anxiety as used in this study refers to 
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an emotional expression of uncertainty, unusual con- 
cern, or apprehension rather than to neurotic anxiety. 
The response “worried me a lot’ to an item on the 
check-list was assumed to indicate some degree of 
anxiety. The sample populations consisted of thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-old boys. The English sample con- 
sisted of 600 school boys from greater London and 
the United States sample of 744 boys from Seattle 
and Spokane, Washington. Each nationality group 
was divided into three social classes upon the basis 
of the occupations of the boys’ fathers. It was found 
that the American boys evidenced more anxiety than 
the English boys about parents and siblings, self- 
adequacy, and material symbols of status, but that the 
English boys showed more anxiety about girls. The 
lowest social class group in each sample revealed the 
least anxiety. The greater anxiety of the U.S. middle 
class sample as compared with the English seems 
consistent with popular ideas about these two groups. 
The American strives for material improvement, and 
the English maintains the traditional values of the 
society. 


Schur, Edwin M.: Abortion and the social system. 

Social Problems, 3: 94-99, October, 1955. 

The author points out that the laws governing 
abortion in the United States are at variance with 
the extent to which the members of the society resort 
to abortion at the hands of professional abortionists. 
He suggests that the persistence of this practice of 
maintaining laws that are not effective in deterring 
the use of abortive methods must result from the fact 
that they serve other meaningful social functions such 
as reassuring the patriot, reinforcing the subordinate 
status of women, and preserving a system of sex 
ethics. 


Smith, Philip M.: Broken homes and juvenile de- 
linquency. Sociology and Social Research, 39: 
307-311, May-June, 1955. 
Probably no other topic has been more thoroughl 

investigated in relation to the etiology of juvenile de- 

linquency than that of the broken home. It should 
be noted that while £nown, delinquents come from 
structurally broken homes more often than do chil- 
dren representing the ‘‘nondelinquent” general popu- 
lation, the difference between the respective ratios is 
much less pronounced when groups of delinquents 
and non-delinquents are carefuliy matched by age, 
ethnic origin, socio-economic status, and other factors. 

The data seem to indicate that (1) higher rates of 

delinquency are usually found in areas having higher 

than normal rates of broken homes; (2) higher rates 
of broken homes are found most often in socially 
disorganized urban areas where poverty, slim housing 
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and disrespect for law seem prevalent; (3) in general, 
both broken homes and delinquent behavior of the 
type that is officially recorded are more prevalent in 
areas inhabited by lower-class families, especially 
Negroes; and (4) there are indications that the higher 
rates of delinquency among children from broken 
homes can be explained largely in terms of differ- 
ential treatment both by law enforcement and by sccial 
agencies and that this is particularly the case with 
respect to Negro children. 


Vincent, Clark E.: The loss of parents and psychoso- 
matic illness. Sociology and Social Research, 39: 
404-408, July-August, 1955. 

This paper attempts to translate into processes 
and meanings the loss of one parent at an early age and 
the loss of both parents and/or acculturation as ex- 
perienced by 54 individuals (34 males and 20 fe- 
males) with psychosomatic ailments. Data were ob- 
tained by means of a six-page questionnaire and an 
intensive eight-page interview schedule. In 55.5% 
of the cases the individual had suffered the loss of 
one parent at an early age and had learned a role of 
submissidn-dependence in interactions with the re- 
maining parent. This role was learned through the 
use of “love withdrawal” as a form of discipline, a 
role which may lead to conflict in later marriage and 
occupational adjustments. Acculturation has a 
meaning similar to losing both parents at an early 
age. Those individuals had to become socially ac- 
cepted by developing the submissive-dependent role 
by tending to emphasize conformity, by discarding 
their own identity and by adapting or agreeing with 
members of the dominant or accepting culture. 


Winch, Robert F.: The theory of complementary 
needs in mate-selection: final results on the test 
of the general hypothesis. American Sociological 
Review, 20: 552-555, October, 1955. 

This is the second report by the author on the test 
of the general hypothesis of complementary needs in 
mate-selection. Responses concerning certain motiva- 
tional categories were obtained from twenty-five hus- 
bands and wives (the same sample cited in the 
abstract of Ktsanes article above) by means of a 
“need-interview,” a case-history interview, and an 
eight-card thematic apperception test. Five sets of 
ratings were derived for each of the 388 hypothesized . 
correlations. Three of the distributions of correla- 
tions support the theory. Although the other two 
do not, they do not support the contrary theory of 
homogamous needs in mate-selection. The author 
concludes that although mate-selection is homogamous 
with respect to numerous social characteristics, it is 
complementary with respect to individual motivation. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Western Reserve University 


Winter is here, spring is not so far away, 
events for your calendar.... The 1956 Study 
Conference of the Association for Childhood 
Education International (ACEI) will be held 
in Washington, D.C., April 1-6. “Exploring 
Resources for Work with Children” is the 
theme of the five-day meeting of teachers, 
parents, and others concerned with children 
ages 2-12. ACEI invites your participation; 
write to 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. for further details. ... Under a ‘‘Let’s 
Do More About Health” banner, the second 
nation-wide Community Health Week to be 
sponsored by the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce with the Cooperation of the Na- 
tional Health Council will be held March 18- 
24, 1956. In communities without Jaycee 
chapters, local community groups may request 
kits from the National Health Council, 1790 
Broadway, New York.19, N.Y. 

Conferences already attended.... The first 
national conference on neurological disability 
was held at Arden House, Harriman, New 
York, December 5-7, 1955. Sponsored by the 
National Health Council, the purpose of the 
conference was to analyze in broad terms the 
present status and future outlook of neurologi- 
cal disability in a national setting, with stress 
on social and economic rather than technical 
details. Dr. Hugh R. Leavall of the Harvard 
School of Public Health was the conference 
keynoter.... In Indianapolis, last November 
more than 500 delegates attended the annual 
convention of the National Association for 
Mental Health. Featured speakers during the 
three-day session were Judge Luther Youngdahl, 
of the U. S. Federal District Court for Wash- 
ington, D.C., and former governor of Minne- 
sota; Dr. Curtis G. Southard, Chief, Community 
Services Branch, National Institute of Mental 
Health; and Sidney Spector, Director, Inter- 
state Clearing House on Mental Health, Coun- 
cil of State Governments. The convention also 
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heard reports on research progress in the pre- 
vention and treatment of mental illness. The 
fifth World Conference on Planned Parenthood 
in Tokyo this past fall attracted over 100 dele- 
gates from seventeen countries. The theme 
was “‘Overpopulation and Planned Parenthood.” 
Papers by physicians, sociologists, and popula- 
tion experts covered such fields as world popu- 
lation trends, natural resources, family planning 
methods, contraceptive research, and marriage 
guidance. . . . To recognize the thirty years 
of activity in the Institute of Child Welfare 
at the University of Minnesota, under the 
leadership of Dr. John E. Anderson, the Uni- 
versity, during December 8-10, 1955, spon- 
sored a conference on “The Concept of De- 
velopment.” Invited guests who presented 
papers included Viktor Hamburger, Washing- 
ton University; Hyman Lippman, M.D., Am- 
herst H. Wilder, Child Guidance Clinic; How- 
ard Meredith, University of Iowa; Ernest 
Nagel, Columbia University; Willard C. Ol- 
son, University of Michigan; T. C. Schneirla, 
American Museum of Natural History; J. P. 
Scott, Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory ; 
Robert R. Sears, Stanford University; and 


‘Heinz Werner, Clark University. Dale B. 


Harris, Director, Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota was in charge of the 
meetings. 

New programs, publications, and personali- 
ties.... A new program designed to prepare 
women especially for ‘family and community 
living” has been instituted by the School of 
Science, Education and Humanities at Purdue 
University. The program consists of twenty- 
four semester hours of courses in preparation 
for marriage, the roles of men and women in 
modern society, family finances, child psychol- 
ogy, clothing, foods, art applications in the 
home, home management, and local community 
organizations. Students who elect the pro- 
gram will take the “core” requirements of the 
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School which require approximately two years 
of study, will have a double major—one a con- 
ventional academic major and the other the 
program in family and community living—and 
will have some electives. A special faculty 
advisor is being appointed to work with stu- 
dents in the program. The entire program is 
open to both men and women, and the indi- 
vidual courses which make up the program are 
open to all students on the campus. 

State Education departments of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota began 
distribution last fall of a unique new publica- 
tion, a resource guide to education for personal 
and family living. The guide went to all school 
districts in the four states to aid in the in-serv- 
ice training of school administrators and 
teachers. It was produced by midwest edu- 
cators who cooperated in a regional project 
sponsored by the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation and marks the first step in a long- 
range program designed to make available to 
the schools new materials and consultative serv- 
ices on education for family life. . . . 

The Oregon Coordinating Council on Social 
Hygiene and Family Life publishes a quarterly 
Journal, ‘The Coordinator,” in the field of 
family life, social hygiene, and mental health 
education. This well-written publication has 
a superb September, 1955 film guide issue, and 
is available for $.25 from Publication Office, 
c/o E. C. Brown Trust, 220 S.W. Alder Street, 
Portland 4, Oregon... . : 

James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll of 
the William T. Carter Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania have completed a six- 
year study of one hundred families, each with 
six of more living children. The results will 
be published in April in a volume called “The 
Large Family System.” .... Winston W. 
Ehrmann, head of the University of Florida 
Marriage and Family Clinic, spoke on “Ameri- 
can Society and the American Family” at the 
opening chapel at Mississippi State College. 
President Charles P. Hogarth of Mississippi 
State indicated that one of the great educa- 
tional needs of the day was the study and solu- 
tion of problems of family living; and the 
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1955-56 chapel series, devoted to meet this 
need, will acquaint every student with family- 
life discussions especially in keeping with 
modern-day living. Congratulations to Presi- 
dent Hogarth and this editor hopes that other 
colleges and universities will follow this ap- 
proach.... 

Eugene Weinstein, formerly a research as- 
sociate of the Family Study Center, University 
of Chicago, and Russell Sage Foundation resi- 
dent with the Chicago Child Care Society, has 
taken a position as child welfare research 
analyst with the Research Division of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington. . . . Mrs. Alice 
Starr Lally, formerly assistant secretary-treasurer 
of the NCFR, has taken a position as secretary 
of the Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. ... Eugene Litwak, assistant 
director of the Family Study Center, spent part 
of the fall quarter working with Howard Stan- 
ton of the Social Science Research Center there 
on the analysis of data on child placement and 
in the planning of a housing study. 

A special tribute... . For over thirty-five 
years the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit has 
developed insightful and perceptive teaching, 
research, and service programs in family life 
and child development. During the 35th An- 
niversary observance last fall their series of 
Open House events attracted visitors, former 
parents, children, associates, and friends the 
world over. In December a Symposium on 
“The Effective Family Today and Tomorrow” 
was a feature attraction. Many of the partici- 
pants were consultants, cooperators, and long- 
time friends and associates of the School. New 
staff members at Merrill-Palmer this year in- 
clude Marion C. Downes, Rosalie C. Elliott, 
and Carolyn Pratt. The Merrill-Palmer pro- 
gram on T.V. made its debut this past fall. . 
Under the general title, “Building Family 
Strength,” the first series of programs covered 
independence-dependence during adolescence, 
marriage, and old age. Ralph Sloan and Tilla 
Vahanian have given leadership to this pro- 
gram. Many more busy and productive years 
to the folks at Merrill-Palmer! 

An opportunity. ... Have you an idea for 
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the improvement of the NCFR? Are you will- 
ing to write a letter about it to a committee 
that is anxious to consider all sincere sugges- 
tions? Such a committee has been created, and 
its members cordially solicit your recommenda- 
tions, 

At the annual meeting in Minneapolis in 
August, 1955, the Executive Committee, NCFR 
established the Evaluation Committee. The 
purpose of the committee is to study, to evalu- 
ate, and to recommend to the President and the 
Executive Committee procedures and_ policies 
concerning the more efficient operation of the 
NCFR. Specifically, it shall concern itself with 
new ideas regarding the journal, the annual 
conference, the service functions, and the ad- 
ministrative and financial organization of the 
NCFR. The committee is concerned with long- 
term, as well as short-term matters. For this 
reason it is a permanent standing committee, 
and the terms of office of the committee mem- 
bers are staggered and for a three-year period. 
No national officer in the NCFR is eligible for 
membership on the committee. 

The current members of the committee are: 
Winston W. Ehrmann, Chairman, Department 
of Sociology, University of Florida, Gainesville, 


- 


Florida; Bruce Thomason, Co-Chairman, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida; Jessie Bernard, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Penn State University, State 
College, Pennsylvania; Clark W. Blackburn, 
Family Service Association, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, New York; Reuben 
Hill, Department of Sociology, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
Rex Skidmore, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah; and 
Howard Stanton, Family Study Center, 5757 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The committee encourages new ideas and 
constructive criticism from all members. It 
will be in part from your suggestions that the 
committee will be able to make recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Executive Com- 
mittee. You are encouraged to send your sug- 
gestions to any member of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee. 

The 6th Annual Marriage and Family Life 
Studytour of the NCFR is planned for July 10- 
August 21, 1956 to England, Scandinavia, and 
Central Europe. For further information, write 
to M. F . Nimkoff, the Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Book Reviews 


EARL L. KOOS, Department Editor 
Florida State University 


Renouveau des Idées sur la Famille. Ouvrage 
réalisée sous la direction de Robert Prigent. 
Cahier No. 18. Institut National d'études 
démographiques. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1954. 369 pp. 800 francs. 
Between the Ancien Régime and the middle 

of the nineteenth century the family made what 

may be called a rolling re-adjustment to the 
nation state, to technology, to urbanism and to 

a vastly increased rate of social change. This 

stimulating book takes a new look at the ideals 

of family life in France since the end of the 

Middle Ages and makes some comparisons for 

modern times between France and other coun- 

tries, 

The thirty essays form an elegant collection 
which can be arranged for the purpose of a 
short review into four sections: first, an _his- 
torical account of changing laws and changing 
conditions of life in France between 1700 and 
1952; second, descriptions of the family in 
other countries; third, a chapter containing two 
accounts, one Catholic and the other Protestant, 
of the thoughts about the family which have 
been in the minds of churchmen; and lastly, 
four essays on the modern family. The whole 
project has been conceived in a characteristically 
French manner, with care for the final result, so 
that each segment of the whole displays a clear 
logical style and a real feeling for the values 
and ideas of other epochs. The standard of 
writing is high and the book deserves to be 
purchased and read. It presents a new approach 
and a considerable amount of new material on 
the whole area of family study. 

In his introduction Professor Alfred Sauvy 
sets the tone for the volume by calling attention 
to the quiet revolution in the formal status of 
the family that has occurred since 1945, at a 
time when most social research has been turned 
towards the study of informal interaction. This 
postwar period has seen the family appear in 


the written constitutions of thirty-three out of 
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thirty-nine new national states. These countries, 
in all parts of the world, have not only formally 
recognized the family, they have also provided 
family allowances for the children and some- 
times for the wife as well. Similar schemes 
of family support have also been adopted in 
countries which have not taken a new constitu- 
tion. A parallel revolution in Moslem countries 
has seen official displeasure expressed about 
polygyny; in China proper attitudes towards 
concubinage also appear to be changing. This 
is a far cry from the observation of Renan, 
about the laws of the French Republic: “‘a code 
of laws which seems to have been made for an 
ideal citizen, born a foundling and dying a 
bachelor.” 

The Ancien Régime had also built the family 
into its legal and semi-legal thinking, and one 
of the early acts of the Revolution was to break 
away from this as being too much identified 
with the aristocracy and the church. The indi- 
vidual and the state became the two major 
units of the political structure in the thought 
of the time. The attempt of Le Play and others 
in the middle of the nineteenth century to re- 
instate the rights of the father over inheritance 
and succession failed. The modern concept of 
the family as a companionate group, where the 
rights of the spouses are equal and within 
which neither church nor state lays down strict 
tules, is a product of the twentieth century. 
The liberation of the woman in the person of 
the wife is compared here to earlier revolutions 
such as the emergence of the bourgeoisie, of the 
peasant, and of the worker as social groups 
which have to be considered fundamental to the 
structure of the modern state. The political im- 
plications of this new social status of women 
and wives has yet to be worked out. 

Thanks to modern birth control methods, the 
gift of life now lies completely within the 
control of the spouses. This aspect of the con- 
tinuing adaptation of the family to its chang- 
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ing environment has already had far reaching 
consequences in the social policies of the 
Western world. This, rather than divorce, the 
failure of the middle and upper classes to re- 
produce themselves, or any more vague dis- 
solution of the “family,” is now seen to be the 
fundamental change in family living and here 
its repercussions on the other great social insti- 
tutions is touched upon. One message that this 
examination gives would seem to be that neither 
exhortation from the church, nor doles from the 
government, nor legitimation from the law can 
do more than influence in a minor way such 
deep seated social movements in family life. 

This timely symposium gives the historical 
background and traces the parallel changes 
in the institutions of the church, the state and 
the family over two hundred and fifty years and 
with such broad horizons should do much to 
challenge American thinkers to bold and sig- 
nificant researches. Having evolved, through 
the work of E. W. Burgess, the important con- 
cept of the companionship family, the estab- 
lishment of its interrelationships with other 
social institutions is now a task that deserves 
attention. 

J. M. Mocey 

Oxford University, England 


The Early Years of Life: A Psychoanalytic 
Study. Alice Balint. New York: Basic 
Books Inc., 1954. ix + 149 pp. $3.00. 
This book, written in the early thirties, is 

“classical Freud,” little influenced by the cul- 

tural revision of psychoanalysis, the psychosocial 

theory of personality genesis, and the marked 
trend away from “instinct” psychology, all of 

which were well developed by 1930. 

The author says the task of education “‘is 
no longer . . . eradication of bad trends,” but 
a matter of “implanting and habituation” 
(p. 14), but she also says psychoanalytic edu- 
cation may lighten the burden of the “renuncia- 
tions demanded by society.” Thus, “‘society” is 
presented as the natural enemy of the “in- 
stincts” and socialization is regarded as stress- 
ful “renunciation.” Modern theory holds that 
infants are not “human” until they can distin- 
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guish “self” and “other” by the proper use of 
personal pronouns and other symbols. This 
makes it possible to transform nonspecific bio- 
logical behavior into specific, manageable, and 
meaningful 4uman behavior. Until this has 
occurred, regarding the infant as human and 
talking about his “wishes, desires, feelings, 
and thoughts,” is the same “pathetic fallacy” 
that injects human sentiments into objects, 
plants, animals, and imagined supernatural be- 
ings. It is poetic fantasy, not factual science. 

It is sounder to regard education, not as “re- 
nunciation,” but as the inculcation of habits 
that give the child positive social opportunities 
and satisfactions. As his ‘“humanness” in- 
creases, social satisfactions tend to displace ani- 
mal-impulse satisfactions, or for these to be 
experienced only in socially defined situations. 
The child wants to grow up, be like his peers 
and elders, be accepted, to “measure up,” but 
such “desires” depend, not on instincts, but 
on his having learned to distinguish Ais self 
from other selves, which is what being human 
means. Motives are human; instincts are 
animal. Likewise, he has to learn his fears: 
of not being loved, or wanted, or accepted; of 
losing his arms or eyes; of being hurt by cars, 
germs, policemen, God, or the Devil. Such 
acquired fears are more common and probably 
more powerful than the alleged instinctual 
fears of losing his penis, or the girl’s fear and 


‘ resentment at not having one. 


Her anthropological “evidence” was out- 
moded even in 1930—the “primal parricide” 
and the “happy uninhibited savage.” Using 
childish stories and vagrant remarks of children 
to support “the theory” is equally dubious. Re- 
lying on the verbal confusion and lack of 
knowledge of children as evidence for the valid- 
ity of abstruse theoretical interpretations is far 
from convincing. It might properly be called 
“the fallacy of proof by anecdote.” 

Beginning with “The Nursery and the 
Grown-ups,” the topics are: education of the 
instincts; Oedipus and Castration Complexes; 
conquest of the external world (identification) ; 
the child and his educators; the child’s libera- 
tion; and “Fundamentals of Our Education.” 
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In the later chapters there is much good 
advice for all parents and teachers: complete 
honesty with the child; do not make adult de- 
mands on children, especially on ‘“moral”’ 
matters; acquaint children with the real dangers 
and misfortunes to which all people are ex- 
posed; love is as necessary for children as for 
adults; in sum, to help the child grow up as 
quickly as possible so as to function acceptably 
in adult society. “There is no absolute peda- 
gogy, no absolute mental hygiene.” (p. 145) 

Such advice is sound and is largely a matter 
of common sense. It is not derived from 
psychoanalytic theory alone and its validity 
does not depend upon the soundness of psycho- 
analytic theory. 

READ BAIN 
Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools, Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. 257 pp. $2.85. 

Mrs. Taylor builds a strong case for the 
values of the cooperative nursery for children, 
parents and the community. Of especial inter- 
est to those in both nursery school and family 
life education is the chapter on “The Young 
Mother and her Problems,” a sympathetic and 
convincing presentation. It is particularly ef- 
fective in answering the criticisms of those who 
fear that schools for preschool children might 
encourage parental neglect or “take children 
away from their mothers.” The chapter on 
“Cooperatives in the Community” is excellent 
in pointing out the many ways in which the 
community and the nursery school can be of 
service to each other. 

The book will do much to help those who are 
interested in organizing a cooperative nursery 
both by pointing out the pitfalls for the un- 
prepared and by providing specific guidance. 
The chapter on ‘Organizing a Parent Coopera- 
tive” is excellent in covering the many details 
and the essential principles in setting up such 
a school. It makes clear the importance of se- 
lecting carefully both the families and the 
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teachers who are to participate. 

Those who are uneasy about certain aspects of 
the cooperative nursery school should be as- 
sured by the frequent emphasis on the need for 
preservice and inservice training for the par- 
ticipating parents. The point of view is well 
summed up by Mrs. Taylor's statement: 

A careful plan of preparatory and continuing edu- 
cation for participating parents is essential to the full 
realization of these long time values and also for the 
smooth operation of the cooperative itself. Since 
different mothers help each day, full understanding of 
both principles and practices by all is essential. 
Therefore, in establishing standards for parent co- 
operatives as much emphasis should be placed upon 
adequate education for the parents as for the children. 

All will surely agree with Mrs. Taylor's oft- 
repeated comments that teachers in cooperative 
schools need to be especially skillful in working 
with parents, and with her point that teacher- 
training institutions need to help students de- 
velop understanding of and skills in working 
with parents. In fact, there is so much empha- 
sis upon this that the need for professional 
training and skill in the group education of 
young children, while definitely recognized 
seems to the reviewer to be somewhat under- 
emphasized. The author also seems at times 
to give the impression that she hardly expects 
the trained teacher to be effective in working 
with parents, or even that she expects her to 
be resistant. A casual reader might erroneously 
conclude that teachers in other types of schools 
are not or do not need to be skilled in this 
area, Mrs. Taylor could well answer that skill 
in working with groups of children has been 
emphasized in many other professional books in 
nursery education, and that hers rightly intends 
to emphasize the skills and understandings in- 
volved when teachers work along with parents. 
Certainly her book makes a fine contribution to ° 
the development of such skills. 

The chapter on “Preparing for Participation” 
gives many useful suggestions for helping the 
parents who are members of the group. The 
discussion of role-playing, however, is too brief 
to be adequate and does not make clear the 
limitations and possible dangers of this tech- 
nique. A goodly share of the book is con- 
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cerned with such general topics as meeting chil- 
dren’s basic needs, discipline, and the guidance 
of play, of emotional and social growth. These, 
as well as chapters on group processes among 
parents and teacher-parent interaction, are appli- 
cable to all types of nursery groups and should 
be helpful to any and all people interested in 
nursery education. The bibliography should be 
very useful. There is a short list of general 
references on child development and nursery 
school education, followed by specific references 
of each chapter and an extensive list of manuals 
prepared by various cooperative nursery schools. 
HELEN C. DAWE 

School of Home Economics 

University of Wisconsin 


Your Dating Days. Paul H. Landis. New 
York: Whittlesley House (McGraw-Hill), 
1954. 155 pp. $2.50. 

Milestones for Modern Teens. John and 
Dorothea Crawford. New York: Whiteside 
(Wm. Morrow & Co.), 1954. 190 pp. 
$3.00. 

These two books, devoted to the same gen- 
eral subject and directed toward the same 
public, offer a clear and interesting example of 
effective and ineffective style. 

Landis’ little book exemplifies his character- 
istic and by now well-known ability to present 
material in an interesting, albeit quite simpli- 
fied manner. The twelve chapters of the “mari- 
tal history” begin logically with “Dating days,” 
pass through “When should I marry,” and “‘Se- 
lecting the one and only,” to the end of the 
trail, “Forever after.” A judicious use of pic- 
t rial aids plus an easy-to-read format help 
to make the pages pass quickly. In terms of 
subject matter, the author seems to offer indis- 
putably sound and practical advice coupled with 
the usual admonitions, all buttressed by the in- 
evitable “scientific studies” to “prove” his 
points. 

Of course any book treating the vast and 
complex processes of dating and marriage 
within a few pages is bound to be over- 
simplified; but an experienced and _ prolific 
writer like Paul Landis has long ago mastered 
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the skills of talking intelligently—not too glibly 
and not too pedantically—to teenagers. Though 
there may be many small points that a criti- 
cal reader might question, this reviewer feels 
that both in details and in over-all substance, 
Your Dating Days is a worthy contribution to 
this body of literature for young people who 
are ‘‘Looking forward to happy marriage.” 

The Crawfords’ book, on the other hand, 
runs a much wider gamut than does Landis’, The 
seventeen chapters range from “Do you still 
want to run away” (II) to “What about the 
right career for you” (XIII), to “Has death 
been very close to you” (XVI), and ending 
with “Do you wonder whether God still cares?” 
This partial listing should suggest the outstand- 
ing weakness of this book: the attempt to an- 
swer practically all the major problems that 
will or might confront a teenager. 

For some reason (and according to the few 
teenagers tested), this book reads monotonously, 
perhaps because it misses by trying to be both 
authoritative and jocular, or perhaps because the 
vocabulary is somewhat academic though never 
profound. Perhaps the book drags because the 
illustrative cases seem labored, or because the 
morals are too pointed. One symptom of this 
“tone” is the fact that Modern Teens ap- 
parently have no sex life—or at least no sex 
problems are mentioned. 

On the credit side, however, it should be 


‘stated that the Crawfords should be compli- 


mented for attempting such a prodigous task; 
and particularly for those who prefer a “‘psycho- 
logical” approach, these authors certainly can- 
not be criticized for their attempted condensa- 
tion of the field of functional mental hygiene. 
Both the devices suggested and the advice given 
can only be useful and incontrovertible; and in 
this respect alone, Milestones should find a 
useful place in the ever-widening bookshelves 
for confused teenagers. 
Caro L, LasTRUCCI 

San Francisco State College 


Introduction to Social Welfare. Walter A. 
Friedlander. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


1955. 683 pp. $6.75. 
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This introduction to the field of social work 
follows previous works by Arthur E. Fink (Re- 
vised Edition, 1949) and Herbert H. Stroup 
(1948). A comparison of these three volumes 
shows an outstanding difference to be the 
emphasis which Friedlander gives to public 
welfare as the core of social services in the 


United States today. Since the passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935, public welfare 
has come to be more and more important than 
private social services with respect to money ex- 
pended, personnel employed, and most of all 
the number of Americans influenced by the 
program. While private services have a greater 
proportion of professionally trained social work- 
ers, this situation is changing and represents, 
perhaps, a temporary lag in the development of 
social work. More and more the private serv- 
ices are becoming residual—they provide those 
services which the whole community has not yet 
accepted as a community responsibility. They 
provide intensive casework and other services 
which demand a high order of skill, and com- 
paratively high expense per client; they demon- 
strate the value of new projects and services. 

Besides a comprehensive, detailed description 
of public welfare services in Britain and the 
United States, Friedlander gives a whole chap- 
ter to each of the following which are given less 
space by Fink and Stroup: Veterans’ Services, 
Industry and Social Welfare, Public Housing 
and Social Welfare, International Social Wel- 
fare, and Administration. Conversely he gives 
less space than the other texts to School Social 
Work and Foster Placement for Children. 

The author's position is sound. He provides 
not only a factual statement but also a profes- 
sional evaluation of ongoing projects and serv- 
ices, His liberal opinions are those of the pro- 
fession, not just of the author. 

It is regrettable that although his discussions 
are up-to-date (the description of Social Se- 
curity includes the 1954 Amendments), he does 
not mention current thinking and recent de- 
velopments concerned with the graduate social 
work curriculum, but still discusses the “basic 
eight.” 


Educators in graduate schools of social work 
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have been discussing and revising the curricu- 
lum in terms of three basic areas—Human 
Growth and Development, Social Services, and 
Social Work Practice. This thinking repre- 
sents significant progress toward an integrated, 
generic curriculum which separates out from the 
many courses being taught those concepts which 
are common in social work processes, with the 
objective of training social workers who will 
operate from a common fund of knowledge and 
attitudes and skills no matter what area of social 
work they practice. 

The author has aimed to serve citizens who 
wish to serve as volunteers or board members in 
the field of health, education, or social welfare; 
those who are employed in social work and re- 
lated activities for which graduate professional 
training is not usually required; and those who 
are studying in graduate schools of social work. 
The wide scope of his treatment and the clarity 
of his discussion insure that his aim has been 
true. 

JOsEPH GOLDEN 
School of Social W ork 
Atlanta University 


Thinking Together About Marriage and Family. 
William H. Morgan and Mildred I. Morgan. 
New York: Association Press, 1955. 178 pp. 
$3.50. 

This volume may be considered a guide to 
aspects of materials contained in standard func- 
tional texts and related books on marriage and 
the family. The authors intend it to be used 
by young men and women, married couples, 
and parents “for group thinking on some of 
the most important questions relating to mar- 
riage and family relations today.” 

The book is divided into two main sections: 
(1) Planning for Marriage and (2) Planning ; 
for Family Life. It follows a developmental 
sequence beginning with the consideration of 
the question, “When is one ready for mar- 
riage?” through the coming of children, to the 
extent to which the world outside the family in- 
fluences successful family relations. 

Each main section of the volume is introduced 
with a list of books called a working library. 
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The main part of each chapter is in the form 
of questions designed to stimulate discussion 
in a group setting or thought on the topic by 
individuals plus short excerpts from some of 
the references and suggestiors for further read- 
ing. Where applicable suggestions for role 
playing, panel discussions and outside speakers 
are included as well as a list of related audio- 
visual aids such as films and film strips. 

Many of the suggested readings are not 
taken from the working library but from a 
list contained in the bibliography at the end of 
the volume. The Appendix includes also the 
names and addresses of organizations having 
resource materials available on family life as 
well as possible sources of audio-visual aids 
and recordings. There is no index. 

To the reviewer, the volume appears to be 
most useful to lay people who have had no 
other introduction to materials in the field of 
family life, provided that the major portion of 
the suggested working library is available for 
study along with this guide book. The inclu- 
sion of substantially more excerpts would have 
made the volume more meaty and the addition 
of several of the “readings” volumes such as 
Robert F. Winch and Robert McGinnis’ Se- 
lected Studies in Marriage and the Family would 
have strengthened the bibliography. Some col- 
lege teachers may find the volume useful as a 
course outline for their lower division func- 
tional courses on marriage and the family if it 
is supplemented with additional outside read- 
ing materials, 

THEODORE B, JOHANNIS, JR. 
Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 


Children of Divorce. J. Louise Despert. New 
York: Doubleday, 1953. xx + 282 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is a welcome book to the growing litera- 
ture on what happens after divorce. Written 
in an easy style, the study presents the author's 
observations and insights into the consequences 
of divorce for the children. Although the num- 
ber of divorces falls and rises with the number 
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of marriages in this country, the secular rate 
continues to increase decade by decade. Since 
about one out of three divorces involves a child 
or children, the number of children affected 
continues to rise. This work will be useful in 
helping students to understand these children, 
and in orienting the systematic researcher 
toward probing questions. 

Dr. Despert is a child psychiatrist who came 
to this country from France after World War 
I, and took her medical degree here. She was 
head of the Children’s Service of the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute in 1936, and did a 
ten-year study at Payne Whitney Nursery 
School on the personality development of young 
children. She draws, then, from a wide ex- 
perience in handling children. 

The author does not believe that all divorces 
necessarily damage the child, but is aware of the 
difficulties. Moreover, she offers advice in easing 
some of these difficulties. 

The clinician will find this book full of 
good ideas. The theorist will, however, feel 
that we now need more than keen insights and 
case anecdotes. We need a close formulation 
of the problem, and a rigorous research design 
that will give us answers to such questions as 
these: a) Many other types of marital break- 
ups are structurally like divorce. Are their 
consequences for the children any different? 


_b) There are great structural differences in 


divorces (father custody; mother custody; etc. ? 
father a frequent visitor, or not? children 
young, or older? child or children? and so on). 
Are the consequences for the children different ? 
c) Are there important class differences, as 
there are in divorce itself? d) What types of 
child-parent relationships can overcome what 
types of damaging divorce experiences? These 
and other questions can not now be answered 
by the clinician, because no one has drawn up 
an adequate research design for answering 
them. 

Dr. Despert has brought forward some good 
questions, and offered some answers to them, 
as a Clinician views the problem. Let us hope 
that a researcher may continue from this point, 
to work out more precisely and systematically 
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the complex problems of the children of di- 
vorce. 

WILLIAM J. GOODE 
Columbia University 


Sourcebook in Marriage and the Family. Edited 
by Marvin B. Sussman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1955. 431 pp. $3.00. 

Of the various categories of readers of this 
journal, it is likely that only the teachers of 
undergraduate classes in marriage and the 
family will find this Sourcebook of more than 
passing interest. In light of this judgment, the 
reviewer will confine himself to matters per- 
tinent to such persons. 

The basic facts about the Sourcebook are 
these: it consists of sixty selections representing 
the work of sixty-four different authors. All 
but one of the selections has previously ap- 
peared in print, the lone exception having been 
taken from an unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion. Forty-nine contributions, forty-eight of 
which were initially published in professional 
journals, are reprinted in their original form; 
the remainder are abbreviated versions of 
(typically) chapters appearing in full-length 
books. 

These selections are organized within a life- 
cycle framework, with approximately even dis- 
tribution under the following nine chapter 
titles: the contemporary family; mate selection 
and courtship; marriage interaction and adjust- 
ment; parental problems; child bearing and 
child rearing; family interaction; conflict and 
stability; later years of married life, leave- 
takings, old age and bereavement; separation, 
divorce, remarriage; family education and 
family living. The editor has contributed very 
brief introductory statements to each chapter, 
as well as still-briefer introductions to each se- 
lection. These latter seek to epitomize the con- 
tribution, and to raise questions which pre- 
sumably can be answered by reference to it. 

The bulk of the authors, about sixty per cent, 
ate identified professionally with sociology. 
Psychologists and anthropologists rank next in 
frequency of appearance. Social work, marriage 
counseling, economics, law and education are 
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among the other disciplines represented. As 
would be expected, the journal selections come 
primarily from sources in which the sociologist 
publishes. 

Almost two thirds of the selections were 
originally published between 1950 and 1953. 
Of the rest, all but one initially appeared during 
the 1940’s. The single pre-1940 entry is 
Malinowski’s essay, “Parenthood—the Basis of 
Social Structure.” 

The content of the selections is diverse. 
Somewhat under one half report the results of 
empirical research. There are four appropri- 
ately labelled case materials. The remaining 
are largely general discussions of family-related 
topics, ranging from the tightly-woven, highly 
abstract to those discursive and more literary 
in tone. 

The Sourcebook is not intended to stand inde- 
pendently; it ‘. . . is designed to supplement 
the course lectures and to complement rather 
than duplicate the course text.” The volume 
will supplement and complement in the ordi- 
nary sense of these terms. However, many 
would prefer “readings” which amplify the 
total range of topics treated in a course. Un- 
less the reviewer is badly in error, most teachers 
of classes for which this collection was pre- 
pared and most writers of family texts commit 
themselves to a much broader task than can be 
covered by the life-cycle approach. They are, 
in particular, likely to devote considerable time 
and attention to (a) cross-cultural materials 
and (b) analysis of the family as institution. 
Most would argue, as would the reviewer, that 
without the depth provided by such materials, 
understanding of inter-personal relationships 
within particular family groups in the United 
States will be superficial at best. By limiting 
himself to a life-cycle framework, Sussman has _ 
apparently sought a degree of integration where 
real integration is inherently impossible (sixty- 
four authors, writing from diverse backgrounds 
in diverse media for diverse audiences and 
ends) at the price of more general usefulness. 

A second criterion of judgment is suitable in 
the present case, stemming ftom the question: 
how comprehensible are the materials from the 
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standpoint of the undergraduate student? 
Granted that undergraduates are probably more 
capable than many are want to admit, it is 
nevertheless true that the writing of professional 
social scientists for social scientists, made terse 
and exacting by the exigencies of publishing, 
may well leave the best undergraduate cold. It 
must be admitted that Sussman’s collection is 
no worse than other such collections. It must 
further be admitted that the oft-repeated value of 
a collection—assembling in one convenient 
package the outside reading an instructor can 
ask of a student—may mitigate this criticism. 
it should be noted, however, that a recent book, 
Broom and Selznick’s Sociology, has gone a 
long way to eliminate this problem of difficult 
“readings” by rewriting them, with the ap- 
proval of authors of the original contributions, 
in language that is comprehensible. 
SHELDON STRYKER 

Indiana University 


Mental Health in Education. Henry Clay Lind- 
gren. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1954. xiii +561 pp. $4.75. 
Compared with the emphasis upon the fam- 

ily’s role and responsibility in the develop- 
ment of the behavior of the child, recognition 
of the importance of the school in this respect 
is relatively meager. This book is a commend- 
able contribution to a re-examination of what 
it is that the school does and should do. 

Three pervasive assumptions may be said to 
underlie this volume. (1) The school has a 
basic responsibility for promoting the social, 
emotional, moral, and physical, as well as the 
intellectual, growth of the child. (2) The 
school cannot escape this responsibility because 
intellectual development is so inextricably in- 
terrelated with other aspects of life. (3) The 
mental hygiene viewpoint, broadly conceived, 
is that the purpose of education is to help chil- 
dren to grow up to be effective, happy, and 
healthy adults. 

In the development of the author’s theme, 
the concern throughout is with normal, not 
problem, children. The earlier chapters sum- 
marize the significant facts about such children 
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as individuals, in order to orient the reader for 
the subsequent discussions. ‘There is also a 
recognition, in several succeeding chapters, of 
the social forces that help to direct and shape 
the crystallization of the child’s behavior pat- 
terns. There is adequate attention, too, to the 
relation between the individual child and his 
group setting, indicating both the nature and 
range of such groups and the forces that oper- 
ate within them. The final chapters are de- 
voted to the role of the school, how the school 
influences behavior, various philosophies of 
education, the teaching personnel, and their 
problems of adjustment. 

The book is well written. The organization 
of the material is clear, orderly, and well bal- 
anced. Each part fits into the general theme 
which is emphasized throughout. The back- 
ground literature is adequately recognized, with 
none of the restriction to schools of thought 
and regional areas that mars some academic 
publications. [Illustrative material is utilized 
effectively. Finally, special commendation 
might be made for the publishers who have 
presented a volume whose pages are physically 
attractive and readable in appearance. 

JAMEs H. S. BossARD 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Well-Adjusted Personality. Philip Pola- 
tin, M.D., and Ellen C. Philtine. Phila- 
- delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1952. 

262 pp. $3.95. 

This book, written by a psychiatrist and his 
wife, a novelist, focuses upon the emotional 
problems of late adolescence and, particularly, 
adulthood. The authors examine, with com- 
mendable clarity, the psychological problems 
associated with the college student’s life, the 
adult’s work adjustment, marital relationships, 
parenthood, “change of life,” and later ma- 
turity. 

The Well-Adjusted Personality is a self-help 
book which will primarily appeal to the mental 
hygiene-conscious, white-collar, layman. It 
stands up well in comparison with other vol- 
umes of its type. The line between populariza- 
tion and vulgarization is thin; but this book 
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successfully avoids, for the most part, gross 
distortions due to oversimplification and ex- 
treme superficiality. Throughout the work one 
is struck by a climate of reasonableness and 
good sense. The writing is characterized by a 
welcome flexibility and a sound perspective 
which takes into account the fact that social 
change and social disorganization are not syn- 
onymous. Illustrative of this is the careful 
and sound treatment of the problems of the 
married woman who works. 

Despite such not inconsiderable merits and 
practical utility, the volume under review is 
open to some very serious criticism from the 
point of view of contemporary social science. 
The most general difficulty is the acceptance 
and utilization, apparently without discomfort, 
of certain fundamental assumptions which have 
been effectively undermined by sociological, 
anthropological, and psychological findings and 
which now appear less tenable and useful than 
alternative postulates and hypotheses. This 
tendency is at least partially related to the au- 
thors’ psychanalytic frame of reference. 

Among these questionable assumptions is one 
that smacks of crude functionalism. We might 
refer to it as the “wisdom of society” postu- 
late. According to this premise our social 
patterns not only serve a function but they 
are best patterns. In the words of the authors 
“Its (society's) standard of normality is based 

. . upon a broad estimate of the average pat- 
terns and living that best [reviewer's italics} 
setve its need.” This asumption, when com- 
bined with the individualistic orientation of 
the book as a whole, may help to explain why 
the authors tend to treat social pressures as 
“givens” to which individuals must adjust. 
Society, according to this view, may change; 
but human nature remains pretty constant and 
unaffected by institutional arrangements. Thus, 
personal security is treated as a psychological, 
rather than social-psychological, condition that 
must be generated from within the individual. 
Consistent with this position is the fact that 
social action designed to modify social patterns 
is never held out to the reader as a method of 
“adjustment.” 
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The aforementioned separation of the indi- 
vidual and the social also appears very clearly 
in the expressed belief that “right action con- 
sists of a compromise between self-preserva- 
tion and consideration of our neighbors.” 
This use of the dichotomy of self and others 
suggests an essential antagonism between the 
two. Self-interest and gratification are thus 
equated with selfishness. Obviously, this ap- 
proach is subject to challenge. 

The narrowly psychologistic premises of The 
Well-Adjusted Personality are manifested, too, 
in the easy equating of anti-social and neurotic 
behavior. Related to this view is the under- 
emphasis on the impact of social control de- 
vices. Certainly this is reflected in a statement 
such as “Students who run wild openly at an 
out-of-town college would run just as wild at 
home, even if they had to do so secretly. The 
irresponsible or anti-social behavior of some 
students living away from home is merely an 
expression of neuroses they have carried over 
from home. . . .” 

Since the genesis of disturbed and disap- 
proved behavior is diagnosed as residing with- 
in a relatively self-contained psyche it is no 
wonder that the authors fail to indicate the 
limitations of psychotherapy in the sense that 
it is only effective in dealing with certain types 
of behavioral disorders and deviant responses 
under particular circumstances (i.e. class com- 
patibility of therapist and patient). Other 
practical considerations, such as cost of therapy 
and the shortage of personnel are equally over- 
looked. Furthermore, a ‘‘distortion of omis- 
sion,” which may fit the preconceptions but 
not the facts, occurs in the discussion of di- 
vorce. It is pointed out that among those who 
remarry the divorce rate is “rather high.” 
Thus, the argument runs, the new marriage is _ 
plagued by the “same immature patterns” that 
caused the dissolution of the first marriage. 
However, no mention is made of those several 
studies that have shown that in the U. S. di- 
vorced persons, particularly women, make better 
adjustments in the second marriage than in the 
first. ; 

Finally, the reviewer is disconcerted by the 
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present trend to use a term, such as emotional 
maturity, in not much more than a honorific 
sense. 

In conclusion, it may be said that The Well- 
Adjusted Personality warrants a superior rating 
within its class. The theoretical framework, 
though, is quite vulnerable. 

HERBERT BISNO 


Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 


The Challenge of Being a Woman. Helen 
Sherman and Marjorie Coe. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. xiii + 303 pp. 
$3.95. 

The authors, both competent homemakers 
and community leaders, have designed their 
book primarily “to serve as a basis for discus- 
sion among members of classes and study 
groups in parent and family life education in 
high schools, Y.W.C.A.’s, P.T.A.'s, churches, 
and similar organizations." The title repre- 
sents something of an over-generalization, since 
women ate challenged-in the main “to recog- 
nize the values of the domestic role;’’ and 
while the volume is also intended to help them 
“function effectively and happily in whatever 
role they play,” their roles as members of vo- 
cational, cultural, political, and friendship 
groups, and as sexual partners, are subordi- 
nated to their roles as members of family groups. 
Within the framework of its acceptance of the 
present shape of the universe this book can be 
appreciated as a highly readable and “right- 
thinking” vade mecum to those social science 
findings which should help women realize their 
fullest potentialities in the roles assigned to 
them by the authors. Liberal use is made of 
fictional case histories, check lists, and quizzes. 
Women are askéd to meet the challenge of 
being women on the basis of such explicit and 
non-“‘starry-eyed” assumptions as the following: 
men and women are by nature temperamentally 
different, and each sex has its distinctive talents 
and gifts; working women should accept in- 
equalities in pay and promotion ‘‘philosophi- 
cally and without jealousy;” the major respon- 
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sibility for happiness and success in marriage 
and parenthood rests with the wife. 

The book is divided into two parts: ““Under- 
standing Ourselves as Women” and “Under- 
standing Ourselves as Mothers.” In the first 
half the psychological malaise of modern 
women beset by ambiguities and conflicts of 
choice is diagnosed and principles of mental 
hygiene in developing good relationships with 
self and others are prescribed. Assistance is 
given in ‘‘professionalizing” the roles of wife 
and housekeeper, managing negative emotions, 
understanding emotional factors in illness, and 
planning for the later years. Their approach 
quite properly stresses manipulation of self- 
attitudes and feelings, but omits any suggestions 
for improving the social setting. 

The second half of the book shows how 
motherhood can be a joy and not a chore 
through the understanding of child develop- 
ment and use of sensible discipline in training 
children in the exercise of creative autonomy. 
Religious and sex education are given specific, 
if somewhat conservative, attention. 

The emphasis throughout is that women are 
people, yes, but chiefly so that traditional fem- 
ininity and motherhood may be served. In 
the words of the authors on page 251, “No 
mother should feel guilty about being away 
from home for considerable amounts of time 
provided that what she is doing contributes 
even indirectly to the welfare of the home and 
provided that her absence doesn’t constitute 
a rejection of her feminine role,” Husbands 
and fathers play a subsidiary role in the home: 
their first responsibility is earning a living, and 
fatherhood may be pushed into second place 
“without substantial harm being done.” No 
consideration is given to the possibility that 
marriage might be the kind of partnership in 
which each gives according to his ability and 
receives according to his needs regardless of 
whether these conform with conventional sex 
roles, and that husband and wife might share 
equally the responsibilities and pleasures of 
parenthood and maintaining a home, both 
physically and financially. Nor is there the 
faintest hint that women, along with men, 
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might seek social arrangements to implement 
this possibility. 

HELEN MAYER HACKER 
Institute for Research in Mass Motivations 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


The Child, His Parents and the Nurse. Flor- 
ence G. Blake. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1954. 440 pp. $5.00. 
Adding generally to the abundant literature 

on various aspects of child growth and develop- 
ment, this book makes a specific contribution 
to the field of nursing. To the reader already 
family life-, mental health-oriented the book 
will be accepted as sound; the ideas the author 
presents will be accepted as desirable, but not 
unusual. By some nurses engaged in adminis- 
trative or educational pursuits within hospital 
boundaries the author’s approach may be con- 
sidered almost revolutionary. Indeed, there 
will be many nurses trained in the “efficient 
professional technic’ school (which should, 
but does not, refer to yesteryear) who will 
consider this book undesirably radical, its 
premises untenable. 

Still unusual in the average growth and de- 
velopment or pediatric text, the author gives 
sincere thought to the young patient’s family, 
beginning with family-centered maternity care. 
It is not unusual for stress to be placed upon 
the emotional needs of the child; this author 
emphasizes equally the importance of meeting 
the emotional needs of the mother. Too often 
in the past well-meaning—but poorly-prepared 
from a standpoint of human relations—nurses, 
attempting to teach mothers, have merely in- 
stilled guilt feelings, increasing the mothers 
anxiety. The father’s emotional needs also are 
considered, particularly during the prenatal 
and infancy periods. 

A second praiseworthy aspect of this book 
can best be described as integration. The au- 
thor has carefully avoided separating physical 
and emotional aspects of the child's life, in 
sickness or in health; responsibilities of parents, 
teachers and nurses are considered together; 
suggestions for hospital and nursing care are 
closely related to a child’s life outside the hos- 
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pital. To the nursing student, possibly facing 
experiences with children for the first time, 
the integrated approach Miss Blake uses should 
provide for a truly meaningful and construc- 
tive experience. What is more important, it 
should be an enjoyable one. Certainly if an 
entire staff in a pediatric ward were to believe 
in, and base their work upon, the realistic, hu- 
man approach this book advocates, there would 
be far fewer nurses professing (or repressing) 
a dislike of children and the pediatric service. 

A third factor which stands out as unique 
is the much-modified Freudian interpretation 
of what the author calls “psycho-social” de- 
velopment. Although using some Freudian 
terminology, she avoids explaining in a de- 
liberate way early childhood experiences as 
primarily sexual. This should be a distinct ad- 
vantage to students. Too frequently a non- 
psychiatrically-oriented student becomes so in- 
volved in attempts to understand and to accept 
development as psycho-sexual that she is un- 
able to transfer her knowledge to life situa- 
tions, The basic Freudian theories are inherent 
in the book’s message, but they are realistically 
presented in a way which will facilitate their 
usefulness in work with both children and 
adults. 

The humanistic nursing recommended should 
by no means be limited to pediatrics, but this 
is at least a move in the right direction. Since 
regressive tendencies and dependency urges are 
present to some degree in any illness, there will 
be ample room for expansion after this re- 
freshing concept of nursing has become rooted! 
In addition to pediatric nursing students, in- 
telligent parents might profit by reading the 
book. It should prove equally valuable to 
medical students (even graduate physicians) 
and to all nurses, particularly those in adminis- 
trative and educational hospital positions. In ° 
fact, it is this reviewer's belief that the fore- 
word (by Dr. Adrian H. VanderVeer) and the 
first chapter should be required reading for all 
physicians and nurses. 

These two portions, unlike the balance of 
the book which is devoted to developmental 
stages, point out the great need for radical 
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change in preparing student nurses. To utilize 
this realistic approach the whole concept of 
nursing education must take on a “new look.” 
It would be impossible for a nurse to activate 
the suggestions of this book in the rigid, 
authoritarian educational system still character- 
istic of many schools of nursing. It is difficult 
to imagine a nurse in many schools being en- 
couraged to read to patients, to play games with 
them, to hold a young patient on her lap, lis- 
tening empathically to the child’s fears and 
anxieties. Furthermore, it almost defies imag- 
ination to picture a student nurse being urged, 
and given the opportunity, to talk about her 
own anxieties, to develop insight into her own 
motivations and feelings! And yet, if nursing 
ever is to accept its justifiable responsibility for 
promotion of mental health, radical changes are 
imperative. Miss Blake has made this point 
very clear in a highly readable, well-documented 
book. 

GENEVIEVE BURTON 
Division of Family Study 
School of Medicine and School of Nursing 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Manual of First Aid for Mental Health In 
Childhood and Adolescence. Sidney L. 
Greene, M.D., and Allan B. Rothenberg. 
New York: The Julian Press, Inc., 1953. 
280 pp. $4.00. 

This book aims to be what its title claims— 
A First Aid Manual for Mental Health. It is 
directed at parents, teachers, social workers, 
others working with youth such as ministers, 
camp counselors, etc., and the intelligent lay 
public. The authors represent the psychiatric 
and teaching professions and have had a long- 
time interest in mental health. They bring to 
their task a varied experience in handling chil- 
dren who present emotional problems. 

The material covered is necessarily sketchy. 
Like other manuals in other fields, it is caught 
in the conflict of choice between Scylla and 
Charybdis; between an extensive enumeration 
and treatment of emotional problems for the 
sake of comprehensiveness and inevitable super- 
ficiality on the one hand, and a more intensive 
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treatment of some subjects with the consequent 
danger of creating in the reader a false sense 
of security and erroneous belief in his pre- 
paredness to diagnose and treat emotional 
problems because of having read this book. 
The authors compare their book with the Red 
Cross First Aid. ‘The comparison, though na- 
tural, is of doubtful validity. One may learn 
to know and utilize the six points of pressure 
for stopping bleeding as taught in the First 
Aid text book without any more knowledge of 
physiology and anatomy than the “Manual” 
contains. But it may be doubted whether one 
can either diagnose, differentiate, or safely 
treat emotional problems on the basis of the 
eight “criteria for judging mental and emo- 
tional health and for recognizing mental and 
emotional problems” (pp. 12-13) without more 
basic knowledge than is obtainable from this 
Manual. Indeed, it would be unfortunate if 
the reader were to assume that because of read- 
ing and even studying this book he is equipped 
to be a ‘First Aider’’ in mental and emotional 
“episodes,” to the same degree that the student 
of First Aid is prepared to handle accidents. 

Nevertheless the book under review has a 
great deal of value for those who are not 
likely to acquire the information it contains 
in a more comprehensive manner. It deals 
with a large variety of traumatic situations 
which come up in the lives of many and, 
in some instances, all children and adolescents. 
Among the items covered are: First aid to chil- 
dren facing death of a near relative; learning 
of their adoption; witnessing an accident; de- 
sertion of one or both parents; sleep walking; 
sexual and non-sexual criminal assault; enuresis 
and fecal soiling; birth of a sibling; conception, 
pregnancy, sexual function; first menstruation 
and nocturnal seminal emissions. There are 
chapters dealing with stealing, vandalism and 
truancy; difficult and to the child inexplicable 
behavior on the part of adults, such as un- 
usual threats and punishment, alcoholism, psy- 
chotic episodes, emotional outbursts, as well as 
the various forms of maladjustments on the 
part of the young child and adolescent; how 
and where to obtain professional help, etc. 
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A “glossary” of fifteen terms used in the book 
may seem to many an insult to the reader's 
intelligence. However, the book is much better 
than the “glossary” would indicate. 

M. J. KARPF 
Beverly Hills, California 


Healthier Living. Justus J. Schifferes. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1954. 928 pp. 
$6.75. 

This is a book which draws upon physiology, 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, and many 
other fields for a rounded picture of normal 
healthy human living. The size of the book 
gives one the impression that the contents are 
dull, but on the whole the material is presented 
in an interesting manner. ‘Taken bit by bit 
the reading of the book is not the ordeal that 
it would first appear to be. 

The book is intended as a textbook in health 
education and seems admirably suited to that 
purpose, Of the greatest interest for students 
of marriage and family living is the section 
(a textbook in itself) dealing with health edu- 
cation for family living. In this section the 
various topics covered are the family back- 
ground, the development of the individual, hu- 
man reproduction, sexual adjustment (with an 
excellent treatment of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish points of view on sex), and mate 
selection. The remaining parts of the book 
deal with mental health, personal health, and 
community health. Each of these parts re- 
ceives somewhat the same exhaustive treatment, 
as if each were a textbook in itself, standing 
only on its own discrete foundation. There is 
little that welds together the various parts. 

The author (or his publisher) defends this 
encyclopedia approach. Our attention is in- 
vited (on the jacket) to the fact that the book 
features “‘built-in’’ outside reading. The re- 
viewer is not in a position to know what the 
current thinking is among health educators on 
the question of exposing students to primary 
sources. Certainly among teachers of sociology 
the widespread practice of using readers would 
indicate that “built-in” (i.e, re-hashed) ma- 
terial is not considered as desirable as the pri- 
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mary source. The effect of the length of Schif- 
feres’ book upon the typical college student may 
well be such as to encourage only very super- 
ficial reading. The most important consequence 
of the author's approach, however, is that the 
criterion for accepting or rejecting research find- 
ings thus becomes his own opinion on the sub- 
ject. Thus, a ‘‘finding’’ which supports a point 
he is developing is presented as if it were en- 
gtaved on a golden tablet. For example, the 
Kinsey statistics (pp. 231 and 238). On the 
other hand, much serious research work is 
thrown out in cavalier fashion when its inclu- 
sion would get in the way of the author's 
point of view. For example, he will have little 
to do with the marital prediction studies since 
he feels (perhaps with some justification )that 
most of the findings in these studies are “only 
common sense” (p. 268) or are “‘criticized for 
methodology” (p. 274). On the other hand, 
he proposes “twenty questions” for testing a 
potential mate (p. 269) based primarily on psy- 
choanalytic conceptions which have not stood 
the test of rigorous research. 

For the researcher in marriage and the family, 
however, this is a very handy reference volume. 
The references at the end of each chapter seem 
very thoughtfully selected. Certainly one could 
not ask for a more comprehensive one-volume 
treatment of the subject of health. 

Jack H. Curtis 
St. Louis University 


How to Keep Romance in Your Marriage, W. 
Clark Ellzey. New York. Association 
Press, 1954. vii + 182 pp. $2.95. 

This short book preseats a general orienta- 
tion to marriage based on the insights currently 
prevailing in secular educational and counsel- 
ing institutions. Topics cover such main areas 
as sex, in-laws, money, parenthood in relation ° 
to marriage, personal freedom in marriage, and 
marriage in the later years. Ellzey devotes a 
full chapter to immaturity, which he considers 
the chief threat to marital happiness. Another 
featured chapter deals with the “triangle” situa- 
tion. Pointing out that attraction to other per- 
sons than the mate is a common experience, he 
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considers ‘‘a mutually satisfying relationship the 
key to marital security." The book reads easily 
and has no technical language. Brief case ma- 
terial is used to illustrate main points. The 
style is more counselor-like than pedantic, which 
may explain why in print important major 
points do not always stand out with sufficient 
emphasis. For example, the point—'‘accepting 

. . individual differences and the right to act 
accordingly is not easy, but such an attitude 
contributes to harmony in marriage’—is made 
in the chapter on money, whereas it has broader 
applications. 

Controversial subjects are generally avoided. 
There is no discussion of any premarital erotic 
behavior except brief reference to masturbation. 
However, this omission may be due to the fact 
that the book aims to help the reader develop 
an abiding love after marriage rather than with 
the contribution of dating and courtship to 
marriage success. Important omissions at the 
Jevel of marriage interaction are planning par- 
enthood and role adjustment. 

The book may be heartily recommended as a 
good initial orientation to marriage for those 
about to be, or already, married, particularly 
those young people not likely to be exposed to 
more intensive educational preparation for mar- 
riage. 

Reference to the word romance, included in 
the title, has purposefully been omitted above 
because this reviewer confesses a mild irritation 
at the way Ellzey uses it. To justify the title, 
the author feels compelled to make romance the 
integrating theme of the book, and thus gets 
involved in semantic confusion. The adjective 
romantic used to distinguish the “ecstatic” type 
from love’s many other types has a well-defined 
meaning in sociological literature. Ellzey starts 
with the accepted conception and quite properly 
poiats out its inadequacy as a basis for an en- 
during marriage (Ch. 2, Romantic Love and 
the Real Thing). But eventually the definition 
of romance itself shifts to become “the ro- 
mance of marriage is to be found in the achieve- 
ment of success in marriage’ (Ch. 9). It is 
good to point out that love is a development, 
taking on different hues at different stages of 
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the marriage cycle. How it helps to call all 
these other satisfactions different aspects of ro- 
mance may be questioned. 

CHARLES F, MARDEN 
Department of Sociology 
Rutgers University 


Counseling with Young People. C. Eugene 
Morris. New York: Association Press, 
1954. 144 pp. $3.00. 

Counseling with Young People is a book for 
the youth leader who is cailed upon as a lay 
counselor in his work with youth. It is not in- 
tended to be a text, and wherever possible the 
author avoids the use of technical terminology. 
After discussing briefly the relationship between 
group leadership and counseling, the author de- 
votes several chapters to the growth and de- 
velopment of the personality and to the under- 
standing of the needs of young people. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
various aspects of counseling. The author tries 
to give the leader some understanding of the 
purpose and method of counseling, how to con- 
duct an interview, how to evaluate one’s coun- 
seling, and how to improve one’s counseling 
effectiveness. The appendix consists of a coun- 
seling interview by a leader and an analysis of 
this interview by the author. The content of 
this book sounds like an ambitious program for 
a mere 144 pages. However, the material 
shows evidence of being well-grounded and 
basically sound in its psychological and counsel- 
ing orientation, even though references are kept 
to a minimum. It is emphasized that the leader 
should not become over-ambitious and attempt 
to do professional counseling or psychotherapy. 
The leader is encouraged to refer the youth if 
he has serious personality problems, and the 
author provides some criteria which the leader 
might use in discovering serious pathology. 
This book is not to be judged as a book on pro- 
fessional counseling. The positive aspects of 
the book are to be found in its simple and 
easy-to-understand language which rests on a 
sound, scientific basis. Because of this sim- 
plicity and brevity, it will appeal to the lay 
reader and counselor. This very simplicity 
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could create an unwarranted confidence on the 
part of the inexperienced counselor. The au- 
thor attempts, however, to warn his reader about 
this. 

If used for what it was intended; namely, 
to help youth leaders who in the course of their 
leadership will be called upon to do lay coun- 
seling, it is an important contribution and 
fulfills a real need. Its usefulness to the youth 
leader can materially be enhanced by the op- 
portunity of discussion and supervision with 
more experienced leaders in professional coun- 
seling. 

JOHN R. Crist 
Counseling Service 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


Morals and Medicine. Joseph Fletcher. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1954. 243 pp. $4.50. 

It is customary to assume that certain aspects 
of human life are biologically determined, while 
others are socially determined. The customary 
critique of such a view is the observation that 
neither the biological nor the social can be con- 
sidered sufficient causes of most human actions: 
both are necessary but not sufficient causes. 
However, frequently overlooked has been the 
fact that the borderline between social and bio- 
logical determinants is not fixed but fluid. New 
biological knowledge and new medical practices 
constantly reduce the area of biological deter- 
minants and increase the control of the social 
environment. In other words, what previously 
was considered a natural biological chain of 
events can now be manipulated to meet socially 
desirable ends. It is a very important socio- 
logical problem that arises here: what norms 


shall govern the new territory that the social 
environment has claimed from the biological 
realm? Who shall control the new possibili- 
ties of manipulation that now appear? As far 
as I know, there exists no sociological study 
directly focusing on this problem. It appears 
that our society has given virtually complete 
control of this new area to the physicians, and 
that the latter (except truly Catholic physicians) 
in these matters follow norms that are laid 
down by their colleagues rather than by their 
clients or any other group in the society. It 
would be natural then to turn for the answer 
to these questions to the formulation of the 
professional ethics of the physicians. However, 
from this point of view such examination of 
medical ethics is dissappointing: what is called 
“professional ethics” for doctors seems to deal 
more with their bedside manners, advertising 
practices, etc., than with these more funda- 
mental issues of the norms governing social 
manipulation of biological processes. To get 
at the latter, one has to turn to theological dis- 
cussions. It is well known that the Catholic 
church has developed strict codes for the Catho- 
lic physicians on these matters. A Protestant 
counterpart to this code is now available in 
Joseph Fletcher's Morals and Medicine. 
Fletcher discusses norms to guide the physician 
in dealing with issues of contraception, artifi- 
cial insemination, sterilization, and euthanasia. 
He frequently develops his views in polemics 
with Catholic moralists. It cannot be our task 
here to assess the theological merits of this 
work. To a social scientist it is, however, a 
reminder that here is an important area of 
social life that has not been mapped out and 
studied with empirical methods. 
HANS L, ZETTERBERG 

Columbia University 
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Child. New York: Columbia University Press, 
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CORRECTIONS 


Marriage and Family Living, Vol. 17, No- 
vember, 1955. Page 302. The last sentence 
reference to Elise Boulding, author of ‘The 
Cooperative Nursery and the Young Mothers’ 
Role Conflict,” should read: “‘As a former re- 
search collaborator in sociological family re- 
search, carried on with Reuben Hill at Iowa 
State College, she has double appreciation of 
what cooperative nurseries may do for young 
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families.” Her collaborator was incorrectly 
listed as Robert Blood and the institution given 
as the University of Iowa. 

Page 326. An error in the article, ‘The In- 
fluence of Different Systems of Social Norms on 
Divorce Rates in Finland” by Erik Allardt. The 
figure in the sentence, “In almost every case 
examined the coefficient of correlation has been 
greater than 0.07” should have read 0.70. 
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